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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1937 


By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 


LIBRARIAN OF THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, 
and MARION E. HAWES 


Tus annual list is an attempt to present 
the publications of American authorship in 
the field of education which appeared in 
1937, except courses of study and annual 
reports of state and city school systems. It 
is regretted that, in order to reduce the 
length of the bibliography, it has been 
necessary this year to omit most of the 
pamphlet material of less than twenty-four 
pages, though some which seemed particu- 
larly important have been included. This 
reduces the total number of titles listed, 
from 715 to 633. Many indexes, current 
educational publications, government lists 
and publishers’ catalogues have been 
checked as well as the current additions of 
the U. 8. Office of Education Library. 

The starred titles are those included in 
the ‘‘Sixty Education Books of 1937’’ pub- 
lished in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association for April, 1937. 

The section on character education has 
been dropped, since the wider emphasis is 
now upon the study of the total personality 
and its adjustment and guidance. Purely 
psychological studies are giving way to 
those which stress the effect of the social, 
cultural and economic background upon the 
child. Attention is focused upon youth 
here as elsewhere, with significant studies 
made by the American Youth Commission. 
The publications of the Educational Poli- 
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cies Commission and of the Committee on 
Social-Economic Goals of America of the 
N. E. A. show the alertness of educational 
leaders to social trends and their meaning 
for our schools, while Bode’s ‘‘ Democracy 
as a Way of Life’’ gives them the founda- 
tion on which to build. In fact, the recog- 
nition of the social functions of education 
in a democracy is evident everywhere: in 
introductions to education for students, in 
books on administration, curriculum plan- 
ning, teacher relationships and in the vari- 
ous subject fields. 

Curriculum reconstruction goes merrily 
on, with many state programs for the im- 
provement of instruction. The tendency 
toward integration shows in the decreasing 
number of books in the specific subject fields 
and the increasing number in the ecurricu- 
lum section. Reading as a basic skill is still 
occupying attention. 

The final volumes in two important 
studies have been published: the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association and The 
Evaluation of Higher Institutions by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Many of the organiza- 
tion yearbooks show the same tendency to 
evaluate their underlying philosophy as 
well as their techniques. 

There were more than the average num- 
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ber of significant books in the field of 
higher education, which seems also to be 
engaged in careful self-searching. On ac- 
count of the large number of histories of 
colleges and universities and of biographies 
of educational leaders a section on eduea- 
tional history and biography has been 
included. 

The volumes in the Studies in the Social 
Significance of Adult Education in the 
United States, undertaken by the American 
Association for Adult Education, are out- 
standing contributions to evaluation in this 
approach evident in 
the books on visual and radio education 
shows that this now has an accepted and 
legitimate place in the educational scene. 

The chief value of the following list is, 
we hope, its attempted completeness and its 
convenience as a key to pamphlet material 
as well as the better-known books on special 
In spite, however, of direct in- 
every publisher, including 
state and city officials, and 
careful scrutiny of 
and re- 


area. The practical 


topics. 
quiries to 
universities, 
research institutions, 
government lists and catalogues, 
quests to other libraries for additions, it is 
realized that the following list is probably 
not complete—no list can be. 

The books are classified according to the 
following subjects: 


Principles and Philosophy of Education. 
Administration, Supervision and Finance. 
Legislation. 
Educational Research 
raphies in Education. 
Educational History and Biography. 
Psychological and Sociological Studies of 
Childhood and Youth. 
Educational Psychology. 
Educational Tests and Measurements. 
Special Education and Exceptional Children. 
School and College Libraries. 

Teachers and Teacher Training. 
Curriculum and Methdos of Teaching. 
cludes extra-curricular activities. ) 
and Elementary 


and General Bibliog- 


(In- 

Preschool, Kindergarten 
Schools. 

Secondary Education. 
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15. Reading, Writing and Languages. 
Mathematics and Science. 
Geography and Social Studies. 
Art, Musie and Drama. 
Business, Industrial, Professional and Voca- 
tional Education. 
Guidance and Personnel Service. 
Health, Safety and Physical Education. 
Rural Education. 
Higher Education. 
Adult Education. 
95, Visual and Radio Education. 
26. Organization Reports and Proceedings. 


LIST OF EDUCATION BOOKS OF 1937 


(1) PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Educational sociology 
(Review of educ. research, Vol. VII, No. 1). 112p. 
The Association, Nat. Edue. Assn. $1.00. 

Bear, R. M. The social functions of education. 434p. 
M: icmillan. $2.25. 

*Bode, B. H. Democracy as a way of life. 114p. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

Bowden, A. O. and Melbo, I. R. Social psychology of 
education: applications of social psychology to edu- 
cational psychology. 296p. McGraw. $2.50. 

een, S. E. A school in transition. 210p. Christo- 
pher. $2.80. 

Cady, M. E. The education that educates ; evaluation 
of Hebrew education as compared with ancient and 
modern systems and an application of its principles 
and methods to present-day educational problems. 
260p. Revell. $2.00 

*The challenge of education; an introduction to edu- 
cation, by the Stanford university education fac- 
ulty. 4711p. MeGraw. $3.00. 

Educating for democracy ; a symposium. 148p. Anti- 
och Press. $1.00. 

Esmond, Irwin. Public education in New York state; 
a brief outline of the history, development and 
organization ... and a digest of the laws under 
which it operates. 6l1p. N. Y. State Teachers Assn. 
$.60. 

Graymar, Thurra. The school at the crossroads. 
241p. Funk. $2.00. 

Hartshorne, E. Y. Jr. 
oe socialism. 
$2.0 

Png “Mann after fifty years. 
—" for Boys, W. 246th St., 

Johnston, J. B. 
Appleton- & a 

Kandel, I. L. Educational yearbook of the Inter- 
national i A of Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1937. 583p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $3.70. 

Lodge, R. C. Philosophy of education. 328p. Har- 
per. $2.00. 

Melvin, A. G. The new culture; an organic philoso- 
phy of education. 296p. Reynal. $3.50. 

Michigan Edue. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. Expressing educational philosophy 
through organization; ninth yearbook. 123p. The 
SS, $1.00. 

Morrison, H. The school and the commonwealth ; 
addresses aa essays. 238p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 


‘A. F. and Williams, C. O. Edueation in a 
eh ratie society ; an introduction to the study of 
education. 434p. Prentice-Hall. $3.00 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Social-Economic Goals 
of Amer. Implications of social-economic goals for 
education; a report. 126p. The Association. $.25. 

*Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence. The 
improvement of education; its interpretation for 
democracy; fifteenth yearbook. 328p. The Asso- 
ciation. 2.00. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commission. Bibliog- 
raphy on education in the depression. Mim. 118p. 
The Association. $.50. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Educ. 


The German universities and 
184p. Harvard Univ. Press. 


T5p. 


Horace Mann 
Fieldston, N. Y. C. 


Scholarship and democracy. 113p. 


$1.25. 


Policies Commission. Na- 
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tional organization for education. 47p. The Asso- 
ciation. Free. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Edue. Policies Commission. Re- 
search memorandum on education in the depression 
(Bul. No. 28). 173p. Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. $1.00. 

*Nat. Edue. Assn. Edue. Policies Commission. The 
unique a of education in American democ- 
racy. 129p. The Association. $.50. 

Nat. Society of College Teachers of Educ. The use 
of becharouee in the interpretation of educational 
issues, 1937 (Yearbook XXV). 256p. Univ. of 
Chie. Press. $1.50. 

Parker, F. W. Talks on pedagogics ; an outline of the 
theory of concentration. New ed. 342p. Day. 
$2.00; $2.50, text ed. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ. Education for 
dynamic citizenship ; twenty-fourth annual School- 
men’s week proceedings ...41937 (Bul. Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 29). 5839p. The University. $1.00. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. 

Progressive education booklet. Amer. Educ. Press, 
400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. $.25 each. 


No. 1. Democracy faces the future. 28p. 

No. 2. What schools are doing. 42p. 

No. 3. The contribution of education to democ- 
racy. 42p. 

No. 4. Educational planning for the _ future. 
28p 

No. 5. Connteiene of the basie sciences to 


education and social progress. 52p. 

‘Reeder, W. G. A first course in education. 720p. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

Saucier, W. A. Introduction to modern views of edu- 
cation, 490p. zinn. 

Skinner, C. E. and Langfitt, R. E. An oe, to 
modern education. 491p. Heath. $2.8 

Slesinger, Zalmen. Education and the aa struggle. 
3512p. Covici. $3.00. 

Smith, N. B. Adventures in teacher education. 200p. 
Stewart Pub. Co., San Jose, Cal. $3.00. 

Thomas, F. W. and Lang, A. R. «Oo € of mod- 
ern education. 340p. Houghton. $2.2 

Thorndike, E. L. The teaching of o.. sub- 
jects (Inglis lecture). 3839p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$1.00. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Crucial issues in educaiton 
(Pam. No. 74). 19p. The Office. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Public education in Alaska, by 
K. M. Cook (Bul. 1936, No. 12). 5857p. Supt. of 
Doe. $.10. 

Wetzel, W. A. Biography of a high school. 327p. 
Amer. Bk. $2.50. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION AND FINANCE 


Allen, H. C. The organization and administration of 
the public school systems of the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. Mim. 117p. Syracuse Univ. Free. 

Amer, Assn. of School Administrators. Administra- 
tion of clerical service in city school systems (Educ. 
research service, Cir. No. 4). Lith. 47p. The 
Association. $1.00. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Salary sched- 
ules for school principals in 84 cities over 100,000 
in population, 1936-37 (Educ. research service, Cir. 
No. 11). Lith. 20p. The Association. $.50. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Size, tenure, 
and selection of boards of education in cities above 
30,000 in population (Educ. research service, Cir. 
No. 6). Lith. 38p. The Association. $.50. 

Amer. College Publicity Assn. Publicity problems: 
proceeiaye of the Eighteenth annual convention 

1937, ed. by R. X. Graham. 169p. The Asso- 
cis ation. $3.00. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Government and educational 
organization (Studies, Ser. I, Reports of committees 
or council, Vol. I, No. 2). 44p. The Council. 

aa 

Amer. Edue. Research Assn. School organization 
(Rev. of educ. research, Vol. VII, No. 4). p. 357— 
446. The Association, Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.00. 

The American school and university; a yearbook de- 
voted to the design, construction, equipment, utiliza- 
tion, and maintenance of educational buildings and 
grounds. 9th ed. 599p. Amer. School Pub. Corp., 
470 4th Ave, N. Y. C. $2.50. 

Baltimore, Maryland. Dept. of Edue. Bur. of Re- 
search. Size of homeroom classes in elementary 
and junior high schools and teaching sections in 
senior high schools as of February, 1937, by H. B. 
Chapman. Mim. 39p. The Bureau. Free, 
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*Bolton, F. E., Cole, T. R. and Jessup, J. H. 
The beginning superintendent. 613p. Macmillan. 


$4 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Institute of Educ. 
Research. Division of Field Studies. Forward to 
the fundamentals in education. The Hartford 
schools in 1936-1937. 318p. The Institute. $1.15. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers Colle Institute of Educ. 
Research. Division of Field Studies. Your chil- 
dren and your schools. 77p. Board of Educ, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Detroit. Board of Educ. “ , of us people :” the 
superintendent’s annual report. . Pt. I. 94p. 
The Board. Free. 

Elsbree, W. S. Town of Greenwich, Connecticut ; 
report on the salaries of teachers and other em- 
ployees in the Greenwich school system .. . 1937. 
—_= 63p. Board of Edue., Greenwich, Conn. 





Ferrell, Thomas. Relation between current expendi- 
tures and certain measures of educational efficiency 
in Kentucky county and _ graded-school systems 
( ioe Peabody college for teachers, Cont. to edue. 

16). 114p. The Author, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. $1.50. 

Gabel, R. J. Public funds for church and private 
schools. 858p. College Book Store, De Sales Col- 
lege, 815 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. $4.00; $3.50 


paper. 

*Grinnell, J. E. Interpreting the public schools: a 
manual of principles and practices . . . with special 
emphasis on published materials. 360p. MeGraw. 
$2.75. 

Institute of Catholic Educ. Research. Catholic pub- 
lic schools in the United States, by J. T. Cronin and 
*. J. Donahue (Bul. 1937, No. 1). 30p. The 
Institute, Fordham Univ. Free. 

Kentucky. State Board of Educ. Organization, ad- 
ministrative practices, and teaching personnel of the 
four-year and six-year high schools of Kentucky, 
by J. D. Coates (Edue. bul., Vol. V, No. 3). 64p. 
The Board. $1.00. 

Kentucky. State Board of Educ. School transporta- 
tion in Kentucky, 1935-36, by T. S. Reynolds (Educ. 
bul., Vol. IV, No. 11). 45p. The Board. $1.00. 

Kentucky. State Board of Edue. A study of local 
units in Kentucky . . . in cooperation with the U.S 
Office of education. 126p. The Board. $1.00; 
free to schools. 

Kentucky. State Board of Educ. . The supply 
and demand of secondary school teachers in Ken- 
tucky, by W. M. Willey (Educ. bul., Vol. V, No. 9). 
73p. The Board. $1.00; free to schools. 

McCullough, A. M. A critical analysis of the fuel 
management program for schools; selected New Jer- 
sey cities compared with nation-wide practice (Cont. 
to educ. No. 713). 149p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.85. 

Michigan Edue. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. Expressing educational philosophy 
through organization; ninth yearbook. 123p. The 
Association. $1.00. 

Mort, P. R. and Cornell, F. G. A guide for self- 
appraisal of school systems. 66p. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. $1.20. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Relations of school principals to the central 
administrative office in large cities, by W. C. Reavis 
(Bul. No. 66). 368p. The Department, H. V. 
Church, Secy., 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chic., Ill. $1.50 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence. Apprais- 
ing the New Orleans meeting; report of the con- 
vention appraisal committee for the New Orleans 
convention, 1937. 23p. The Association. $.50 

Nat. Edue. Assn, Dept. of Superintendence. Salaries 
of classroom teachers in 64 cities over 100,000 in 
population, 1936-37 (Edue. research service, Cir. 
No. 1). Lith. 13p. The Association. $.50. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence. See also 
Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Federal support 
for education; the issues and the facts (Bul. Vol. 
XV, No. 4). p. 155-183. The Association. $.25. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. Financing pub- 
lic education (Bul. Vol. XV, No. 1). 54p. The 
Association. $.50. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Salaries of 
school employees, 1936-37 (Bul. Vol. XV, No. 2). 
p. 59-86. The Association. $.50. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. State aid to 
private and sectarian schools. Mim. 36p. The 
Association. $.15. 
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Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Teacher retire- 
ment systems and social security (Bul. Vol. XV, No. 
3). p. 91-151. The Association. $.50. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Assn. Dept. of Research. In- 
ducting new teachers into service, by Galen Saylor 
(Educ. bul. Ser. II, No. 2). Mim. 32p. The Asso- 
ciation, 6055 14th St., Lincoln, Neb. $.25. 

New York (City) Board of Educ. All the children: 
thirty-eighth annual report of the superintendent of 
schools, City of New York, school year 1935-36, by 
H. G. Campbell. 134p. The Board. $1.00. 

New York (City) Board of Educ. Review of depart- 
mental experience in dealing with problems of school 
maladjustment. Pt. II, Statistical reference data 
relating to problems of over ageness, educational 
retardation, non-promotion, 1900-1934 (Pub. No. 
28). Mim. 287p. Bur. of Ref. Research aad Sta- 
tistics, The Board. $1.00. 

New York (State) Univ. Organization and functions 
of the New York state education department as ap- 
proved by the Board of regents, July 30, 1937 (Bul. 
No. 1118). 27p. The University. .05. 

New York (State) Univ. Public school finances in 
cities, villages under superintendents and other vil- 
lages maintaining academic departments; ... and 
other data for all public schools for the year ending 
June 30, 1935 (Bul. No. 1111). 187p. The Univer- 
sity. $.85. 

New York (State) Univ. Rural Educ. Division. Study 
of the supervisory district of New York state (Bul. 
No. 1099). 31p. Univ. of State of N. Y. §$.10. 

North Carolina. State Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Study of local school units in North Carolina ... in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of education (Pub. 
No. 199). 1911p. The sar $.25. 

*Norton, J. K. and Norton, M. A. Wealth, children 
and education. 100p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $2.00. 

Nystrom, W. C 
books, with special reference to Kansas. 
Author, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


The selection and provision of text- 
125p. The 
$1.00. 


Ohio. State Dept. of Educ. Ohio school standards. 
Rey. ed. 192p. The Department. 
Ohio. State Dept. of Educ. Study of local school units 


in Ohio, prepared by T. C. Holy and J. A. McKnight 
aw in co-operation with the U. 8S. Office of educa- 
tion. 271p. The Department. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Study 
of the local school units in Pennsylvania... in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of education. 150p. 
The Department. 

Pennsylvania. Univ. 
the School of Educ. 
lehem, Pennsylvania (Ser. 1937, No. 1). 
University. 

*Reeder, W. G. An introduction to public-school rela- 
tions. 260p. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Seyfert, W. C. School size and school efficiency ; a 
study of the effects of enrollment upon the organi- 
zation of reorganized secondary schools (Harvard 
buls. in educ. No. 19). 316p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$1.50. 

Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. The present 
school buildings, the school curriculum and the 
school building needs of Ridgefield, Connecticut; a 
report of a survey of these and associated problems 
of the Ridgefield schools. 5lp. Board of Educ., 
Ridgefield, Conn. _$.72. 


Committee on School Surveys of 
Survey of the schools of Beth- 
332p. The 


Texas. Dept. of Educ. Division of Negro Educ. 
School plant improvement; public forums; negro 
education (Bul. No. 371). 63p. The Department. 


Free. Ltd. supply. 
Tidyman, W. F. Directing learning through class man- 


agement. 539p. Farrar. $2.50. 
U. S. Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. Public works administration: aids to edu- 
The Administration, Wash., D. C. 


cation. 43p. 


Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Directory of chief education 
offices in various countries of the world; comp. by 
H. 4 Lyons (Cir. No. 173). Mim. 9p. The Office. 


Fr 
U.. 3. “Office of Educ. Functional planning of elemen- 
tary school buildings, by Alice — (Bul. 1936, 


No. 19). 83p. Supt. of Doc. $.25 

U. S. Office of Educ. Per capita costs in city schools, 
1935-36, by L. M. Comstock (Pam. No. 70). 23p. 
The Office. $.10. 

Walker, T. D., Emerson, D. A. and Bain, V. D. Manual 


on the construction and care of school buildings. 
119p. C. A. Howard, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Salem, Ore. $.25. i Me i 

Weber, S. E. Cooperative administration and super- 
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in of the teaching personnel. 383p. Nelson. 

3.00. 

Wilkins, E. G. Publie-school tax management in Texas 
(Cont. to educ. No. 703). 105p. Teachers College, 


Columbia Univ. $1.60. 


(3) LEGISLATION 

Allen, C. Legal principles governing practice teach- 
ing in Ses teachers colleges, normal schools, and 
public schools (George Peabody college for teachers, 
Cont. to edue. a” 184). 160p. Peabody College 
Bk. Store. $1.3 

Beu, F. A. The oe basis for the administration and 
control of the publicly supported normal schools and 
teachers colleges in the territory of the North cen- 
tral association. Mim. 164p. Bayer, yes $2.00. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. ae of 1937 legis- 
lation affecting education (Bul. 1937, No. 14). 28p. 
The Department. Ltd. free distribution. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. 1937 legislative pro- 
posals affecting education (Bul. 1937, No. 5). 3p. 
The Department. Ltd. free distribution. 

Chambers, M. M. The fifth yearbook of school law. 
144p. ‘Amer. Council on Educ. 1.00. 

Kentucky. Univ. College of Educ. The influence of 
court decisions in shaping the policies of school 
administration in Kentucky, by G. S. Campbell (Bur. 


of school service bul. Vol. [X, No. 4). 132p. The 
College, Bur. of School Service. $.50. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Tenure. Court deci- 


sions of teacher tenure reported in 1936. 35p. The 
Association. $.25. 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Tenure. Mandatory 


state-adopted contract forms. 3lp. The Associa- 
tion. $.25. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Tenure. Minimum- 


38p. The Association. 


Nat. "Titec. Assn. Committee on Tenure. 
ure legislation in 1937 to date. 39p. 


ciation. $.25. 
Governor’s mes- 


oad laws for teachers. 


Teacher ten- 
The Asso- 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. 
sages. Mim. 44p. The Association. $.15 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. High spots in 
— school legislation. Mim. 8p. The Association. 

ee 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. 
on teachers’ oaths. Mim. 29p. 

$.15 

Nat. Educ. 
legislation, 
Free, 


Revised report 
The Association. 


State school 
Association. 


Assn. Research Division. 
1937. Mim. 21p. The 


Putney, as Federal grants for education (Vol. 
II, No. 9). p. 199-214. Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1013 13th St. N. W., Wash., D. C. $1.00. 


(4) EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND GENERAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN EDUCATION 
Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Division. Education in lay magazines, February 1, 
April 1, June 1, October 1, and +. e «| 1, 1937 
(Educ. research service, Cirs. Nos. 2, 5, 7, 10 and 


12). Lith. 1383p; 1383p; 14p; 14p; i2p. The Asso- 
ciation. $.25 each. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Questionnaire 
studies completed — bibliography. No. 8, 1936-37 
(Educ. research service, Cir. No. 9). Lith. 13p. 
The Association. $.25. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Role of research in edu- 
cational progress; official report. .. . 1937. 255p. 


The Association, Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.50. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Bibliography of litera- 
ture on education in countries other than the United 
States of America, by H. L. Smith and W. I. Painter. 


Bul. Vol. XIV, No. 1—Jan. 1, 1919 to Dec. 31, 
1924. 139p. $.5 


0. 
. Vol. XIII, No. 2—Jan. 1, 1925 to Dec. 31, 
1936. 341p. $.75 

Kentucky. Univ. College of Educ. Theses in educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky (Bur. of school service 
bul. Vol. X, No. 1). 32p. The College, Bur. of 
School Service. $.50. 

New Mexico. Univ. State Curriculum Laboratory. 
Annotated bibliography of professional magazines. 
Mim. 29p. The Laboratory. 

Pennsylvania State College. Abstracts of studies in 
education. ... Pt. VII. (Studies in educ. No. 19). 
Lith. 64p. The College. $.25. 

Selected references in education, 1936, reprinted from 
the School review and the Elementary school jour- 
nal for January to December, 1936 (Supplementary 
educ. monographs, No. 44). 215p. Dept. of Educ., 
Univ. of Chic. $.90. 
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U. S. Office of Educ. Bibliography of research studies 
in education, 1935-1936 (Bul. 1937, No. 6). 338p. 
Supt. of Doe. $ 

U. S. Office of Edue. Digest of the principal state 
enactments during 1936 which affect education, by 
W. W. Keesecker (Cir. No. 170). Mim. 25p. ‘The 


J. Education of negroes: a five-year 
bibliography, 1931-1935, by Ambrose Caliver and 
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E. G. a (Bul. 1937, No. 8). 63p. Supt. of 
Doe. 10 . 
U. . Office of Educ. List of publications of the Office 
of education, 1910-1936 including those of the 


former Federal board for vocational education for 
1917-1933 with author and subject indexes (Bul. 
1937, No. 22). 158p. The Office. Free. 

*Whitney, F. L. The elements of research. 616p. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 


(5) EpvUcATIONAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Bagley, W. C. A century of the universal school. 85p. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 
Burns, J. A. and Kohlbrenner, B. J. A history of 


Catholic education in the United States: a textbook 
for normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 295p. 
Benziger. $3.20; $2.40 to schools. 

California of the southland ; a Age SS of * University 
of California at Los Angeles Univ. of Cal. 
at Los Angeles, Alumni Assn., 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. $2.50. 

Chipkin, I. 8. Twenty-five years of Jewish education 
in the United gl (Reprinted from the American 
Jewish yearbook). . 27-116. Jewish Educ. Assn., 
70 5th Ave., N. Y. 2 $.50 ; $.30 paper. 

Cleland, R. G. The history of ‘Orcidental college, 1887— 
1937. 1165p. aoe illus. Occidental College, Los 


Angeles, — -50. 
Elliott, O. L. Stanford University; the first twenty- 
five years. a Stanford Univ. Press. $3. 
Ferrier, W. W. inety years of education in Califor- 
nia, 1846-1936 ; a presentation of educational move- 
ments and their outcome in education today. 413p. 
Sather Gate Bk. Shop, Berkeley, Cal. $2.50. 


Garber, P. N. John Carlisle Kilgo, president of Trin- 
7 sn 1894-1910. 412p. Duke Univ. Press. 
5.00. 

Gilbert, D. L. 359p. 


Guilford, a 7 aaa college. 

Guilford College, N. C. ’$2. 

Goebel, E. J. A study of Gaihuite secondary education 
during the Colonial period up to the First plenary 
council of Baltimore, 1852. 269p. Benziger. $2.50. 

Hanus, P. H. Adventuring in education. 259p. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. 2.50. 

Hicks, F. C. Yale law school: 1869-1894 including 
a county court house period (Yale law lib. pub. 
No. 4). 84p. Yale Univ. Press. 

Hinsdale, B. A. Horace Mann and the common school 
revival in the United States. Centennial ed. 326p. 
Seribner. $2.00. 

Hoke, G. W. Blazing new trails; the biography of a 
pioneer in education. 175p. Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. $1.50. 

Hosford, F. J. Father Shipherd’s Magna Charta; a 
century of eae in Oberlin College. 180p. 
Jones, Marshall. $1.5 

Jenkins, R. C. and nll G. C. Henry Barnard: 
an introduction. 118p. Conn. State Teachers Assn., 
320 State Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn. $.25. 

Linseott, E. L. The history of secondary education in 
Ww: ashington and Hancock counties in Maine (Univ. 
of Maine studies, Second ser. No. 41). 171p. Univ. 
of Maine Lib. Apply. 

McAfee, J. E. Mid-west adventure in education ; prob- 
lems and phases of life at Park college during its 
early days. 167p. Alumni Parkana Committee, 815 
ees Bldg., 1115 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Me Cadden, J. 7. 
1835 and its debt to Roberts Vaux. 
$3.50 


Education in Pennsylvania, 1801— 
372p. Univ. of 


Centennial ed. 


Pa. " 
Mann, M. P. Life of Horace Mann. 
(Facsimile). 611p. Nat. Educ. Assn. 3 
Pearson, H. G. Richard Cockburn Maclaurin, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts institute of technology, 
1909-1920. 302p. Macmillan. 
The _ of a university. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.75 
each 
The later days of old Columbia college ... by 
F. A. P. Barnard, Vol. I. 415p. 
The university in action . . by N. M. Butler, 
Vol II. 6515p. 
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Rowe, H. K. A centennial history, 1837-1937. Colby 
academy, Colby junior college. 435p. Colby Junior 
College, New London, N. $2.50. 

E. Founding Teachers college; reminis- 


Russell, 
106p. Teachers Col- 


cences of the dean emeritus. 
lege, Columbia Univ. 0. 

Schreibeis, C. D. Pioneer education in the Pacific 
Northwest ee 94p. Metropolitan Press, 
Portland, Ore, $2.2 

Selective and critical eS of Horace Mann; 
comp. by workers of the Federal writers’ project 
of the Works progress administration in the state of 
Massachusetts. 54p. State Dept. of Educ., Boston, 
Mass. Ltd. free distribution. 

Severance, H. O. Richard Henry Jesse, -— of 
the University of Missouri, 1891-— 1908. aaap. «OF. 
Hanna, 303 Ann St., psa noe il Mo. $3.50. 

Shaw, W. B. A short history ‘of the University of 
Michigan. 2nd ed. 157p. Wahr. $2.50. 

Smith, Payson and others. Horace Mann and other 
schools, 1837-1937. 100p. Amer. Bk. 1.00. 

Starrett, A. L. Through the hundred and fifty years; 
the University of Pittsburgh. 581p. Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh Press. $5.00 and $12.00. 

Sweet, W. W. Indiana Asbury—DePauw university; a 
hundred years of higher education in the Middle 
West. 298p. Abingdon. $2.50. 

Tarbell, A. W. The story of Carnegie tech; being a 
history of aw institute of technology from 
1900 to 1935. 270 Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Bk. Store. £1.50 

The tercentenary of F cl college. A chronicle of 
the tercentenary year, 1935-36. 492p. 
Univ. Press. .00. 

U. S. Office of Educ. William Torrey Harris; com- 
heme ages ig 4 of the one hundredth anniversary of his 


Harvard 


birth ; by W. C. John (Bul. 1936, No. 17). 7Op. 
Supt. ‘of Doe. $.15. 

Williams, E. I. F. Horace Mann: educational states- 
man. 367p. Macmillan. $1.50. 


(6) PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
oF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


(See also (20) Guidance and Personnel Service) 

Amer. Council on Educ. Surveys of youth; finding 
the facts, by D. L. Harley (Studies, Ser. IV, Amer. 
youth commission, Vol. I, No.1). 106p. The Coun- 
cil. $.50. 

Arsenian, Seth. Bilingualism and mental develop- 
ment: a study of the intelligence and the social 
background of bilingual children in New York city 
(Cont. to educ. No. 712). 164p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $2.10. 

*Brooks, F. D. Child psychology ... with the col- 
laboration of L. F. Shaffer. 600p. Houghton. 


$3.00. 

Chave, E. J. Personality development in children. 
354p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.50. 

Cressman, E. The out of school activities of junior 
high school pupils in relation to intelligence and 
socio-economic status (Pa. state college studies in 
educ. No. 20). 131p. School of Educ., Pa. State 


. $1.00. 
Cuff, N. B. Child psychology. 299p. Standard Print- 


sO Inec., 220-30 S. Ist St., Louisville, Ky. 
Dimock, H. S. Rediscovering the adolescent. 287p. 
Assn. Press. $2.75. 


Development of language and vocabu- 
M. Williams, M. L. Me- 
336, 
94p. 


Iowa. Univ. 
lary in young children by H. 
Farland and F. Little (Studies ns No. 
Studies in child welfare Vol. XIII, No. om 
The University. $1.35 cloth; $1.00 pape 

Towa. Univ. Mental development as related ‘to insti- 
tutional residence and educational achievement, by 

L. Crissey (Studies ns No. 332, Studies in child 
welfare Vol. XIII, No. 1). 81lp. The University. 


$1.35 ; $1.00 paper. 
Kuoebber, Sister Mildred. The self-revelation of the 


adolescent girl. 206p. Bruce Pub. $2.00. 
Michigan. Univ. Bur. of Educ. Reference and Re- 
search. Pupil development and the curriculum. 


Lith. 180p. The University. $1.50. 

Murphy, L. B. Social behavior and child | gppternceet Ay 
an exploratory study of some roots of sympathy. 
344p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Rainey, H. P. and others. How fare American youth? 
186 p. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

*Strang, Ruth. Behavior and background of students 
$4 college and secondary school. 515p. Harper. 
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(7) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

*Commins, W. D. Principles of educational psychol- 
ogy. 596p. Ronald. $3.00 

Drake, R. M. Outline-work book for educational psy- 
chology. Mim. 139p. The Author, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. $1.35. 

Garth, T. R. Educational psychology. 
tice-Hall. $2.50 

Pressey, S. L. and. Janney, J. E. eds. 
search in educational psychology. 
$2.00. 

*Skinner, C. E. and others, eds. Readings 
tional psychology. 6530p. Farrar. $2.25. 

*Trow, W. C. Introduction to educational psychology. 
417p. Houghton. $2.00. 


(8) EDUCATIONAL 
Amer. Council on 


319p. Pren- 
Casebook of re- 
432p. Harper. 


in educa- 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Educ. The testing movement 
(Studies, Ser. I, Reports of committees of the coun- 
cil Vol. I, No. 1). 3839p. The Council. $.25. 

*Bingham, W. Van D. Aptitudes and aptitude testing. 
3890p. Harper. $3.00. 

Buros, O. K. Educational, psychological and person- 
ality tests of 1936; including a bibliography and 
book review digest of measurement books and mono- 
graphs of 1933-86 (Studies in edue. _— 11). 141p. 
School of Educ., Rutgers Univ. $.7: 

Carnegie Foundation for the cieasemen nt of 
Examinations and their substitutes in the 
States, by I. L. Kandel (Bul. No. 28). 183p. 
Foundation. Free. 

Coy, G. L. Measurement of interests 
Mim. 30p. Progressive Educ. Assn., Evaluation of 
the Eight Year Study, Ohio State Univ. $.15. 

Cozens, IF. W., Cubberley, H. J. and Neilson, se 
Achievement. scales in physical education activities ; 
for second: ary school girls and college women. 165p. 
Barnes, A. S. $2.00. 

Dickter, M. Rr. The relationship between scores on 
the scholastic aptitude test and marks in mathe- 
matics and science. S7p. Univ. of Pa. Available 
on exchange basis. 

Edue. Records Bur. 1936 fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. 
No. 19). Lith. 1111p. The Bureau, 437 W. 59th 
St., N. Y¥. C. $1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. The 1937 
program .. (Bul. No. 20). Lith. 134p. 
charts. The Bureau, 437 W. 59th St., N. Y 
$1.75. 

Eisner, Harry. The classroom teacher’s estimation of 
intelligence and industry of high school students 
(Cont. to educ. No. 726). 108p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Enlow, E. R. Statistics in education and psychology ; 
a combined handbook and textbook. 180p. Prentice- 

all. $2.75. 

Freeman, F. N. 
tual ability as measured by 
graph, Vol. II, No. 2, serial No. 9). 
Society for Research in Child 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
D.C. $1.00. 

Garrett, H. E. 


Teaching. 
United 
The 


in the arts. 


achievement testing 
and 
’ 


Growth in intellec- 
repeated tests (Mono- 
Lith. 116p. 
Development, Nat. 
Ave., Wash., 


and Flory, C. D. 


Statistics in psychology and education. 
2nd ed. 4493p. Longmans. $3.50. 

Graybeal, Elizabeth. The measurement of outcomes 
of physical education for women. S80p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $1.00. 

Greene, H. A. Work-book in educational measure- 
ments, form A. 2nd ed. 141p. Longmans. $1.50. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Twenty-fourth annual 
conference of educational measurements (Bul. Vol. 
XIII, No. 4). 100p. The University. $.50. 

Jones, E. 8S. Comprehensive examinations in the 
humanities ; questions used in senior terminal exami- 
nations . .. (Preprinted from Assn. of Amer. col- 
leges, Bul. Vol. XXIII, No. 2). 112p. Assn. of 
Amer. Colleges. $1.25. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. <A_ study 
of the eighth grade diploma situation in Kansas, by 
M. E. Little (Bul. Vol. XVII, No. 6). 37p. The 
College. $.20. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. sur. of 
Educ. Measurements. Standard tests number (Bul. 
Vol. XVII, No. 8). 31p. The College. Free. 

Madsen, I. N. Workbook in educational measurements. 
114p. Edwards Bros. $1.00. 

Michigan. Univ. Bur. of Educ. Reference and Re- 
search. The sophomore and freshman testing pro- 
gram in the accredited high schools of Michigan, by 
Clifford Woody (Bul. No. 149). 129p. The Uni- 
versity, School of Educ. $.65. 


Minnesota. Council of School Executives. State Test- 


Vou. 47, No. 1214 


ing Committee. Pupil personnel study of pupils in 
Minnesota public schools; Pt. I, sections 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6; Pt. II, section 2. 28p; - 28p; 32p; 44p; ’ 56D : 
26p. State Dept. of ena” St. Paul, Minn. $.05 
each. Ltd. supply. 

Minnesota Univ. Committee on Educ. Research. The 
effective general college curriculum as_ revealed by 
examinations. 427p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.00, 

New York (State) Univ. Changing function of regents 
examinations, by G. M. ee Jr. (Bul. No. 1114), 
29p. The University. 10 

New York (State) Univ. The variability of children 
of different ages and its relation to school classifica- 
tion and grouping, by E. L. Cornell (Bul. No. 1101, 
Educ. research studies, 1937, No. 1). 98p. The 
von ie $.30. 

Orleans, J. Measurement in education. 461p. Nel- 
son. 

Pullias, Variability in results from new-type 
achievement tests (Duke univ. research studies in 
educ. No. 2). 100p. Duke Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Rinsland, H. D. Constructing tests and grading in 
elementary and high school subjects. 3823p. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $2.85. 

South, Ek. B. An index of periodical literature of test- 
i 1921-1936. 286p. Psychological Corp. 


*Terman, L. M. and Merrill, M. A. Measuring intelli- 
gence; a guide to the administration of the new 
revised eo Binet tests of intelligence. 461p. 
Houghton. $ 

Texas. Gasenuiandne on Coordination of Educ. A 
further report of the 1935-37 testing program, by H. 
T. Manuel SFoaathce buls. Nos. 4 and 6). Lith. 
31p; 27p. The Commission, Administrative Board, 
Univ. Station, Austin, Tex. Single copies free. 

Wright, W. W. Visual outline of educational tests 
and measurements (Students outline ser.). Q99p. 
Longmans. $1.00; $.75 paper. 


(9) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Athearn, C. R. Curriculum study, grades IV—-VI; and 
Study curriculum for the third grade, by E. E. Ellis 
(Monograph, No. 7). Mim. 83p. Institute for the 
aeor of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, N. Y. C 
$.50. 

Bentley, J. FE. 
psychological and social development. 
ton. $2.25. 

Hathaway, Winifred and McIntire, H. H. Sight-saving 
classes: organization and administration (Pub. 30). 
Rev. ed. Slip. Nat. Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. $.35. 

Pritchard, M. C. The mechanical ability of subnor- 
mal boys (Cont. to educ. No. 699). 73p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

*Scheidemann, N. V. The psychology of reer 
children, Vol. II. 460p. Houghton. $3.2 

Tucker, L. E. A study of problem pupils (Cont. to 
educ. No. 720). 172p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.85. 

U. S. Office of Edue. An annotated bibliography on 
the education and psychology of exceptional children, 
by Ik. H. Martens and F. E. Reynolds (Pam. No. 71) 
42p. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The deaf and the hard-of-hearing 
in the occupational world: report of a _ survey 
directed by the United States Office of education, by 
Ek. H. Martens (Bul. 1936, No. 13). 95p. Supt. of 
Doc. $.15. 

Vinson, M. R. 


Superior children, their physiological, 
331p. Nor- 


Logical system of language-teaching 
and an analysis of the English language with a 
course of study in language (A manual for teach- 
The Author, Box 236, Berkeley, Cal. 


Wilber, 
capped ; 
in residential schools for the blind. 
Foundation for the Blind, Inec., 15 W. 


Louise. Vocations for the visually handi- 
a study of the need for vocational guidance 
224p. Amer. 
16th St., 


Woods Se hools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. The excep- 
tional child at home and at school; Pts. I and II 
(Child research clinie ser. Vol. 11, ‘Nos. 5 and 6). 
3832p; 21p. The Schools. Free. 

Woods, Schools, Langhorne. Pennsylvania. Proceed- 
ings of the third conference on education and the 
exceptional child, “The contribution of progressive 
education”. . . 1937. 55p. Child Res. Clinic, The 
Schools. Free. 


(10) ScHOoOOoL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Amer. Library Assn. Preparation of teacher-libra- 
rians; a report based on field studies of training 
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agencies for the A. L. A. Board of education for 
librarianship. 48p. The Association. Ltd. distri- 
bution. Apply. , 

Ingles, May and McCague, Anna. Teaching the use 
of books and libraries: a manual for teachers and 
libraries. 2nd ed. rev. 207p. Wilson, H. W. 
$1.80. 

Kentucky. State Board of Edue. Library books for 
elementary schools, Kentucky (Educ. bul. Vol. V, 
No. 1). 2832p. The Board. $1.00 

McCrea, H. M. and others, comps. The significance of 
the school library: an aid for speakers and writers. 
10p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $.50. 

MceCrum, B. P. An estimate of standards for a college 
library : planned for the use of librarians when pre- 
senting budgets to administrative boards. Rev. ed. 
1166p. C. H. Lauck, Journalism Laboratory Press, 
Washington and Lee Univ., P. O. Box 925. $1.50. 

Michigan. State Library. Preferred list of books: for 
school libraries, state of Michigan. Rev. ed. 129p. 
The Library, State Office Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
ree, 

Mohrhardt, F. E. comp. A list of books for junior 
college libraries . . . compiled for the Carnegie cor- 
poration of New York, Advisory group on junior 
college libraries. 8378p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $3.00. 

Standard catalog for high school libraries ; 3rd ed. rey. 
A selected catalog for 3450 books. Pt. I, A classi- 
fied catalog; Pt. II, A dictionary catalog; ed. by 
I. E. Cook and others. 979p. Wilson, H. W. Ser- 
vice basis. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Housing and equipment of school 
libraries ; comp. by E. L. Anderson (Leaflet No. 33). 
lip. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 


(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 
(For salaries and legislation, see Sections 2 and 3) 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Levels of 
training and training requirements for teachers in 
1S6 city school systems (Educ. research service, Cir. 
No. 8). Lith. 26p. The Association. $.50. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Teacher personnel (Rev. 
of eduec. research, Vol. VII, No. 3). p. 237-354. 
The Association, Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.00. 

Arkansas. Univ. Seminar in Teacher Edue.  Prob- 
lems or issues in teacher education in Arkansas. 
Vim. 58p. Univ. of Arkansas, College of Educ., 
The Curriculum Laboratory. $.50. 

Bennett, L. J. Secretarial assistance in teachers col- 
leges and normal schools (Cont. to educ. No. 724). 
S6p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Beu, F. A. The legal basis for the administration and 
control of the publicly supported normal schools and 
teachers colleges in the territory of the —. central 
association. Mim. 164p. Burgess. $2.0 

Bond, J. A. 1. and education of high school 
teachers in California. 279p. Suttonhouse Ltd., 
354 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. $3.00 

Bryan, R. C. Pupil rating of secondary school teachers 
(Cont. to edue. No. 708). 96p. Teachers College, 
cen, Univ. $1.60. 

Dewey, J. and Goltry, T. K. A guidebook in obser- 
Mog ray fe student teaching. Mim. 68p. Burgess. 

50 

Henderson, E. L. The organization and administration 
of student teaching in state teachers colleges (Cont. 
to educ. No. 692). 1381p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.60. 

*John Dewey Society. The teacher and society; first 
yearbook ... written in collaboration by W. H. 
Kilpatrick, editor, and others. 3611p.  Appleton- 
Century. $2.50. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Edue. Women and men 
- the teaching profession, by L. M. Chamberlain and 

E. Meece (Bur. of school service bul. Vol. IX, No. 
%. 62p. The College, Bur. of School Service. $.50. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson. A guide 
for student an 4th ed. Mim. 83p. The 
College. $1.0 

Mersereau, BF. 3. Davis, R. A. and Mills, H. H. Di- 
rected observation and supervised teaching in sec- 
ondary schools; principles, observation exercises, 
and case studies. 107p. Farrar. $1.00. 

Michigan Edue. Assn. Report of the Committee on 
teacher training; Bk. I, The certification and train- 
ing of teachers in Michigan ; Bk. II, The supply of 
and the demand for teachers in Michigan (Buls. 
Nos. 26 and 27). 247p. The Association. $1.50; 
Bk. I pub. separately, $1.00. 

Mooney, E. 8. Jr. An analysis of the supervising of 
student teaching; a study based on the New York 
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state teacher-education institutions for the prepara- 
tion of elementary-school teachers (Cont. to educ. 
6 159p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Teach- 
ers local organizations ; a manual for leaders, Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 2383p. The Association. $.25. 

National Edue. Assn. Research Division. Ethics in 
the teaching profession. Mim. 21p. The Associa- 
tion. $.15. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Memorandum on 
sabbatical leave for public school teachers. Mim. 
18p. The Association. Single copy free. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. Revised report 
on teachers’ oaths. Mim. 29p. The Association. 


15. 

New York State Teachers Assn. The social, cultural 
and economic status of public school teachers in 
New York state, by W. W. Soper, R. F. Hayes and 
H. P. French (Educ. monograph, No. 6). 44p. The 
tele 152 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

25 

Progressive Edue. Assn. Commission on Educ. Free- 

$08" Educational freedom. 48p. The Association. 
25 

Robinson, W. McK. . The preparation of rural 
elementary teachers... 18p. 1986 (pub. in 
1937. The Author, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. $1.00. 

Schellhammer, F. M. Administration of personal fac- 
tors in teacher training institutions; a preliminary 
report. 8380p. The Author, Evander Childs High 
School, Gun Hill Rd. and Barnes Ave., N. Y. ©. 
Ltd. free distribution. 

Smith, N. B. Adventures in teacher education. 200p. 
Stewart Pub. Co., San Jose, Cal. $3.00. 

Umstattd, J. G. ed. Institutional teacher placement 
prepared under the auspices of the National insti- 
tutional teacher placement association. 238p._ In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement, baa of Educe., 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. $2.50 

U. S. Office of Edue. Opportunities for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of children of native and minority 
groups, by K. M. Cook (Pam. No. 77). 11p. Supt. 
of Doe. $.05. 

Van den Berg, L. H. comp. Problems in teacher- 
training ; proceedings of the 1937 spring conference 
of the Eastern-states association of professional 
schools for teachers. Vol. XII. 360p. Prentice- 
Hall. $1.50. 

Weber, S. E. Cooperative administration and super- 
vision of the teaching personnel. 3884p. Nelson. 


$3.00. 

Wynne, J. P. The teacher and the curriculum. 440p. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 

Zeigel, W. H. The Mississippi Delta state teachers 
college and the work of teacher education (Vol. 
XIII, No. 1). 50p. Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Miss. $.50. Ltd. supply. 


(12) CurRRICULUM AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
(Includes extra-curricular activities) 


Alabama. State Dept. of Edue. Procedures in large 
unit teaching ; suggestions for improving instruction 
(Curriculum bul. No. 4). 258p. The Department. 
$.10. Ltd. distribution. 

Allen, C. F., Alexander, T. R. and Means, H. W. 
Extra-curricular activities in the elementary schools. 
604p. Webster. $2.25. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. References on 
leisure education. Mim. 64p. The Association. 
$.25. 

Amer. Edue. Research Assn. The curriculum (Rev. 
of edue. research, Vol. VII, No. 2). p. 114-236. 
The Association, Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.00. 

Burr, S. E. An introduction to progressive education 
i activity plan). Rev. ed. 84p. C. A. Gregory 

345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati, Ohio.  $.50. 

Califernis, State Depi. of Edue. List of high school 
textbooks (Bul. 1937, No. 13). 62p. The Depart- 
ment. Ltd. free distribution. 

California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. Cur- 
rent curricular practices in elementary education ; 
ninth yearbook. 158p. The Association, El Dorado 
School, Sacramento, Cal. $1.00. 

*Caswell, H. L. and Campbell, D. S. comps. Read- 
ings in curriculum development. 753p. Amer. Bk. 
$3.00. 

Conference on the improvement of instruction; for 
administrators, supervisors, teachers and other per- 
sons interested in educational problems of elementary 
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schools, rural schools, junior high schools and senior 
high schools . 193 Urbana, Illinois. Mim. 
unp. Lecture te Service, 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chie., Dl. 


Crow, 3a a eg education; some relations of 


education and _ civilization. 456p. Prentice-Hall. 
Di Napoli, P. J. Homework in the New York City 
elementary schools (Cont. to educ. No. 719). 60p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. Public Schools. Pupil guid- 


ance in public schools (Curriculum guidance ser.). 


Mim. T77p. 1937 trial ed. Supt. of Schools, Fort 
ee Ark. $1.00. 
Gabler, R. and Frederick, R. W. Methods of teach- 


ing ty pth and senior ‘high schools ; a guidebook. 
Rev. ed. 211p. Inor. $1.55. 
Georgia. State Dept. of Educ. 
Georgia program for the improvement of instruction. 
The Department. Free. 
Preliminary report of procedures. ... J Mim. 54p. 
The organization and conduct of teacher study 
groups (Bul. No. 1). Rev. ed. 90p. 
Guide to curriculum improvement (Bul. No. 2). 


130p 

Harris, Pp. E. The curriculum and cultural change. 
502p. Appleton-Century. $2.75. 

Henderson, H. R. A curriculum study in a mountain 
district (Cont. to educ. No. 732). 189p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 

Herr, > L. Steps to better teaching. 330p. 


oF 


‘eben, Cc. F., Hoban, C. F. Jr. and Zisman, S. B. 
Visualizing the curriculum. 300p. Cordon Co., 225 
Lafayette St., N. Y. C. $3.50. 

Holley, C. E. High school teachers’ methods. 514p. 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill. $3.00 

Irwin, F. A. and Smithick, A. C. The demonstration 
school of the Trenton state teachers college (Studies 
in educ. No. 4). 6l1p. State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. $.25. 

Jefferson County, Alabama. Board of Educ. Pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction (Bul. No. 
1). Mim. 42p. The Board, Birmingham, Ala. 


Norton. 


$.35. 

*Joint Committee on Curriculum of the Nat. Educ. 
Assn. Dept. of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum’ Study. 
The changing curriculum. 35lp. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.00. 

Kansas. State Dept. of Educ. A guide for explora- 
tory work in the Kansas program for the improve- 


ment of instruction (Bul. No. 3). 388p. The 
Department. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Kentucky. State Board of Educ. List of textbooks 


approved by state textbook commission of Kentucky, 
1935-1940 (Educ. bul., Vol. V, No. 7). 92p. The 
Board. $1.00; free to schools. 

Los Angeles City School District. Contributions to 
the core curriculum for secondary schools (School 
pub. No. 294). 103p. Board of Educ., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Ltd. distribution. Apply. 

Louisiana. Dept. of Educ. Louisiana program for 
the improvement of instruction. Second bulletin 
(Bul. No. 351). 249p. The Department. 

Louisiana. Dept. of Educ. Louisiana program of cur- 
riculum development. Second bulletin. 247p. The 
Department. 

McCall, W. A. ed. Teachers’ lesson unit series (Units 
on various subjects published intermittently 1932- 


1937). Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Apply. 
McKown, H. C. Extra-curricular activities. Rev. ed 
734p. Macmillan. $3.25. 


Milligan, N. G. Relationship of the professed philoso- 
phy of the suggested educational experiences; a 
study in current elementary school curriculum mak- 
ing (Cont. to educ. No. 729). 198p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $2.10. 

Mississippi. State Dept. of Educ. 

Mississippi program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. The Department. 
A guide for curriculum reorganization in the sec- 


ondary school, grades 7-12 (Bul. No. 5). 296p. 
$.75. 
. In the elementary school (Bul. No. 4). 582p. 
$1.25. 
Nat. Edue. Assn. Vitalized commencement manual. 
Lith. 63p. The Association. $.25. 
Nat. Edue. Assn. Division of Rural Service. Sources 
of free and inexpensive instructional materials 


(Rural service bul. No. 1). 10p. The Association. 
Single copy $.02; $.10 for 10; $.80 a hundred. 
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Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Sources of in- 
formation on free and inexpensive aids for classroom 
=. Mim. 8p. The Association. Single copy 

ree. 

Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. International 
understanding through the public-school curriculum ; 
thirty-sixth yearbook, Pt. II. 406p. Public-School, 
$2.50 ; $1.75 paper. 

New Mexico. Univ. State Curriculum Laboratory. 
Materials of instruction; manual and buying guide, 
Problems related to equipment and materials, No. 1. 
Mim. 191p. The Laboratory. 

New York (State) Univ. Secondary school curriculum 
readjustments. Reaching the individual pupil, by 
G. M. Wiley (Bul. No. 1104). 52p. The Univer- 
sity. $.10. 

onathuteaer, E. E. An integrated curriculum in prac- 
tice; a study of the development, installation, and 
appraisal of a certain type of integrated curriculum 
in the educational program of the public elementary 
schools of Houston, Texas (Cont. to educ. No. 694). 
218p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.35. 

Oberholtzer, K. E. American agricultural problems in 
the social studies ; some important agricultural prob- 
lems and related generalizations that should be con- 
sidered in the general curriculum of urban and rural 
schools (Cont. to educ. No. 718). 124p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

State Dept. of Educ. Ohio school standards. 


Ohio. 
Rev. ed. 192p. The Department. 
Oregon. State pt. of Educ. Handbook on curricu- 


186p. The Department. 


*Otto, H. J. and Hamrin, S. A. Co-curricular activi- 
ties in elementary schools. 441p. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.75. 

Patrick, H. E. Bibliography on student participation 
in school government and administration. Mim. 
8p. Nat. Assn. of Student Officers, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chic., Il. .10. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. Evaluation of the Eight Year 

u 
Matesiiie prepared by participants in the arts group 
of the Progressive education association, ae 
workshop, Sarah Lawrence college, Bronxville, N. 
July 2—August 13, 1937. Mim. 34p. The 
Association. $.25. 


lum study (Bul. No. 1). 
$.25, 


. . the English group... 69p. 75. 
. the home economics group... 147p. $1.00. 
. the mathematics group... 110p. $1.00. 


. . the science group... 22Ip. $1.50. 

. .. the social studies group... 284p. $2.00. 

. .. the special groups. . 78p. $.75. 

Russell, Charles. Teaching for tomorrow. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 

Salisbury, E. I. The study of children, their environ- 
ment and activities in the school as a democratic 
society (Practical guides to integrative educ. ser. 
No. 1). 98p. Cal. School Book Depository, 1233 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. $1.25; $1.13 net 
price to schools. 

Slavson, S. R. Creative group education. 247p. 

Committee on Integra- 


Press. $2.50. 
*Society for Curriculum Study. 

its meaning and application, by 
L. + Hopkins and others. 315p. Appleton-Century. 


477p. 


Assn. 
tion. Integration; 


Spears, Harold. Experiences in building a curriculum. 
196p. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Stolper, B. J. R. A newspaper unit for schools. Rev. 
= enl. 27p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Tennessee. State Dept. of Educ. The Tennessee pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction. Looking 
ahead with Tennessee schools. 250p. The Depart- 
ment. Free. 

Tibbels, Averil. The circus comes to school; a plan 
whereby the circus becomes recreational and educa- 
tional. 242p. Barnes, A. S. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Subject registrations in private 
high schools and academies, 1932-33 (Pam. No. 73). 
29p. Supt. of Doe. ; 

Vogel, C. F. A practical guide in teaching the tool 
subjects of the elementary grades. 407p. Adams, 
R. G. $2.50. 

Walters, R. G. The commercial curriculum (Mono- 
graph 37). 29p. South-Western Pub. Ltd. free dis- 
tribution. 

William and Mary College. Dept. of Educ. The devel- 
oping curriculum at Matthew Whaley aches. Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia (Bul. No. 2). 201 Matthew 
Whaley School, Williamsburg, Va. $1. 
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Wynne, J. P. The teacher and the curriculum. 440p. 
0. 


Prentice-Hall. $2.5 


(13) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Pupils progress policies and practices 


Akridge, G. H. 
76p. Teachers College, 


(Cont. to edue. No. 691). 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Amer. Educ. Research ‘Assn. Special methods and psy- 
chology of the elementary-sehool subjects (Rev. of 
edue. research, Vol. VII, Ne. m, FN leas The 
Association, Nat. Educ. "Assn. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. The  . centen- 
nial, 1837-1937; a brief historical outline of early 
childhood education. 24p. The Association. $.15. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. The modern kindergarten : 
an integral part of the elementary school; comp. by 
Olga Adams. 36p. The Association. 3 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Committee on Equipment 
and Supplies. Equipment and supplies for primary 
grades, kindergartens and nursery schools; a list of 
recommended materials. 37p. The Association. 


$.50, 

Bersch, M. C. A guide to study of the modern ele- 
mentary school. 143p. State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. $1.00. 

California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. Cur- 
rent curricular practices in elementary education ; 
ninth yearbook. 158p. The Association, El Dorado 
School, Sacramento, Cal. $1.00. 

Di Napoli, P. J. Homework in the New York City 
elementary schools (Cont. to educ. No. 719). 60p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Garrison, C. G., Sheehy, E. D. and Daleliesh, Alice. 
Horace Mann ‘kindergarten for five-year old children. 
146p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Iowa. Univ. Studies in preschool education, I, b 
Ruth Updegraff and others (Studies ns No. ‘34 ‘ 
Studies in child welfare Vol. XIV). 282p. The 
University. $1.70; $1.35 paper. 

*McGaughy, J. R. An evaluation of the elementary 


— with a forecast of its future. 422p. Bobbs. 
$2.67. 
Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. What does 


research say? A statement of the implications of 
educational research for teaching in the elementary 


school (Bul. No. 308). 146p. The Department. 
Ltd. distribution. Apply. 

Milligan, N. G. Relationship of the professed philoso- 
phy of the suggested ucational experiences; a 


study in current elementary school curriculum mak- 
ing (Cont. to educ. No. 729). 198p. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. $2.10. 

*Minor, Ruby. Early childhood education; its prin- 
oa and practices. 7763p. Appleton-Century. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. Annotated bibliography of the first fifteen 
yearbooks .. . (Bul. Vol. XVII, No. 2). 77p. The 
Association. $.25. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. Appraising the elementary-school program ; 
sixteenth a, 655p. The Department. $2.00. 

Oberholtzer, E. An integrated curriculum in prac- 
tice ; study ot the development, installation, and 
appraisal of a certain type of integrated curriculum 
in the educational program of the public elementary 
schools of Houston, Texas (Cont. to educ. 
218p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Salisbury, E. I. and Ivey, Henrilu. Block building as 
an integrating amie for young children. 29p. 
Cal. School Bk. Depository, 1233 S. Hope St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. $1.00; $.85 net price to schools. 

Tiegs, E. W. The management of learning in the ele- 

_mentary schools. 306p. Longmans. $5.80 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on ee 
education: organization and management; comp. by 
Bee Davis (Bibliog. No. 37). 16p. The Office. 
. S. Office of Edue. Good references on elementary 
education ; teaching methods ; comp. by H. S. Parrott 


and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. No. 43). 15p. The 
Office. Free. 

Vogel, C. F. A practical guide in teaching the tool 
subjects “a the elementary grades. 407p. Adams, 
R. G. $2.50. 

Pri. SECONDARY EDUCATION 

*Brink, W. Directing study activities in secondary 

schools. ep Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 


Secondary education for youth in 
a report to the American youth 


*Douglass, H. R. 
modern America: 
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commission of the American council on education. 
137p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.00. 

*Engelhardt, Fred and Overn, A. V. 
eation : —— and practices. 623p. Appleton- 
Century. $2. 

Gabler, E. R. ee ‘Frederick R. W. Methods of teach- 
ing in junior and senior high schools; a guidebook. 
Rev. ed ees Inor. $1.55. 

Grizzell, E. American secondary education. 312p. 
Nelson. $2.00. 


Secondary edu- 


Holley, C. E. = school teachers’ methods. 514p. 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill. $3.00. 
Kentucky. State Board of Educ. Kentucky high 


schools, ~ ge —— bul. Vol. V, No. 2). 
The Board. $1.0 
Los Angeles City School District. Contributions to the 
ng ee for secondary schools (School pub. 
294). 103p. Board of Educ., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Le. distribution. Apply. 


42p. 


Louisiana. Dept. of due. Louisiana high-school 
standards, organization and administration (Bul. 
No. 337). 166p. The Department. $.50. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Changing 


secondary education in the United States; a pre- 
liminary report on a survey of modifications of sec- 


ondary education (Secondar school curriculum 
study bul. No. 1). Mim. 28p. The Department. 
Ltd. distribution. Apply. 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Secondary-School Principals. 
Functions of secondary education; report of the 
Committee on the orientation of secondary education 
(Bul. No. i 266p. Department, H. V. 
Church, Secy., 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chic., Ill. $1.10. 

Newsom, N. W. and Long, F. E. Problems of the 
teacher in the new secondary school; previews and 
guide sheets for the study of the extra-instructional 
activities of the secondary-school teacher. Rev. ed. 


202p. Inor. $1.55. 
Ohio. State Dept. of Educ. Ohio school standards. 
Rev 192p. The Department. Ltd. supply. 


Ohio High School Principals’ Assn. Studies in secon- 
dary education, Vol. I, No. 1. n.d. Ohio Educ. 
Assn., W. B. Bliss, Secy., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pringle, R. W. The junior high school; a psychologi- 
cal ie Oe 408p. McGraw. 3.00. 

Riddle, J. The six-year rural high school; a com- 
parative Sai of small and large units in Alabama 
(Cont. to educ. No. 737). 101p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

*Umstattd, J. G. Secondary school teaching. 
Ginn. .00. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Accredited secondary schools in 
the United States (Supplement to Bul. 1934, No. 17). 
29p. The Office. 10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on secondary 
education instruction, by M. R. MeCabe and C. A. 
= (Bibliog. No. 21). Rev. ed. 20p. The Office. 
‘ree. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Good references on supervised 
correspondence study in high schools; comp. by W. 
H. Gaumnitz and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. No. 54). 
13p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Subject registrations in private 
high schools and academies, 1932-33 (Pam. No. 73). 
29p. Supt. of Doe. ‘ 

Westfall, B. L. Educational opportunities in Missouri 
high schools. wn The Author, Graduate School, 
Univ. of Mo. $1. 

Wetzel, W. A. Biography of a high school. 327p. 

Amer. Bk. $2. 


(15) READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 
*Buswell, G. T. How adults read (Supplementary 
educ. monographs, No. 45). 158p. Dept. of Educ., 
Univ. of Chic. $1.50. 
California. State Dept. of Educ. 
ean (Bul. 1937, No. 9). 86p. 
25 


Center, S. S. and Persons, G. L. Teaching high school 
students to read; a study of retardation in reading 
(Nat. council of teachers of English, English mono- 
graph, No. 6). 167p. Appleton-Century. $2.25. 

Cole, R. D. Modern foreign languages and their teach- 
ing. Rev. and enl. by J. B. Tharp. 640p. Appleton- 
Century. $3.00. 

Conard, E. W. Data on manuscript writing for joe 
ents and Se with a bibliography. 23p.  Pal- 
mer, A. N. 

*Conrad, L. H. 


459p. 


Speech in educa- 
The Department. 


Teaching creative writing ... with 


the Creative writing committee of the Commission 
on the secondary school curriculum of the Progres- 
sive education association. 
tury. $1.00. 


142p. Appleton-Cen- 
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Dakin, | Dorothy. Talks to beginning teachers of 
English. 478p. Heath. $2.40. 

Davis, V. A. The literature of advanced school read- 


ers in the United States, 1785-1900. Univ. 
of Chic. Libraries. 

Doyle, H. G. George Ticknor; together with Ticknor’s 
“Lecture on the best methods of teaching the living 
languages,” delivered August 24, 1832. 37p. H. G. 
Doyle, 5500 33rd St. N. W., Wash. D. C. Ltd. sup- 
ply; $.50. 

Edue. Records Bur. Summary and selected bibliogra- 
phy of research relating to the diagnosis and teach- 
ing of reading, 1980-1937 (Supplementary bul. A). 
Mim. 60p. The Bureau, 437 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
$.25 

Gates, A. I. and Russell, D. H. 


159p. 


Diagnostic and reme- 


dial spelling manual; a handbook for teachers. 44p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $.60 paper. 
Gates, A. I. A list of spelling difficulties in 3876 


words, showing the “hard spots,’ common misspell- 
ings, average spelling grade-placement, and compre- 
hension grade-ratings of each word. 166p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 2.10. 


Griffiths, N. L. Manuscript writing; its advantages— 


how to teach it. 32p. Hall and McCreary. Sin- 
gle copy $.40; quantity price apply. 

Hildreth, Gertrude. Learning the three R’s; a mod- 
ern interpretation. 824p. 1936 (Pub. in 1937). 
Educ. Test Bur., 3433 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. $2.40. 


Kaulfers, W. V. and Roberts, H. D. A cultural basis 
for the language arts; an approach to a unified pro- 
gram in the English and foreign language curricu- 
lum. 115p. The Authors, Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation, Stanford Univ. $1.00. 

Lazar, May. Reading interests, activities, and oppor- 
tunities of bright, average, and dull children (Cont. 
to educ. No. 707). 127p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.60. 

Los Angeles City School District. Books evaluated by 
means of the vocabulary grade placement formula. 
Rev. ed. 74p. Board of Educ., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ltd. distribution. Apply. 

Madison, Wisconsin. Public Schools. 
study of reading readiness. Mim. 
Schools, Madison, Wis. 

Minneapolis Public Schools. 
prevention of reading disabilities. 
tices in 1 B grades. Mim. 28p. 


A cooperative 
106p. Public 


The beginnings in the 

A study of prac- 

The Schools. 
$.30. 

Mirrielees, L. B. Teaching composition and literature 
in junior and senior high school. Rev. and enl. ed. 
576p. Harcourt. $2.50. 


*Monroe, Marion and Backus, Bertie. Remedial read- 


ing: a monograph in character education. 171p. 
Houghton. $1.40. 
Nat. Conference on Research in Elementary School 


English. Principles of method in elementary Eng- 
lish composition, by H. A. Greene (Research bul. 
No. 5). 52p. C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End 
Station, Detroit, Mich. $.50. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. 
Iinglish teacher ; ed. by M. J. Herzberg. 
Council. $.10. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. 


Radio and the 
32p. The 


The teaching of 


reading: a second report; thirty-sixth yearbook, 
Pt. I. 442p. Publie-School. $2.50; $1.75 paper. 
New Mexico. Univ. State Curriculum Laboratory. 


Handwriting instruction, prepared with the assist- 
ance of M. J. Murphy. Mim. 54p. The Labora- 
tory. 

New York (City) Assn. of Teachers of English. Fur- 
ther studies in reading : improving the reading habits 
and tastes of the high school pupils of New York 
City; second yearbook. 90p. Noble. $1.50. 

Northwestern Univ. School of Edue. Curriculum Lab- 
oratory. Enrichment materials for English, by A. C. 
Koscielny (Service bul. No. 2). Mim. 42p. Dr. 
Samuel Everett, The Laboratory. $.25. 

Orton, 8S. T. Reading, writing and speech problems in 
children ; a presentation of certain types of disorders 
in the development of the language faculty. 215p. 
Norton. $2.00 

Paisley, J. W. 
mirror handwriting. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Parker, R. E. 
English. 3836p. 


Problems in cursive, manuscript and 
69p. Stewart Printing House, 

$1.50. 

The principles and practice of teaching 

Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 

Raubicheck, Letitia. How to teach good speech in the 
elementary schools. 276p. Noble. $2.00 

Russell, D. H. Characteristics of good and poor spell- 
ers; a diagnostic study (Cont. to eduec. No. 727). 
103p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 
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Salisbury, E. I. Reading in the integrative education 
program (Practical guides to integrative edue. ser, 


No. 3). 41p. Cal. School Bk. Depository, 1233 gs. 
— _ Los Angeles, Cal. $1.00; $.90 net price to 
sScnools,. 


Stanger, M. A. and Donohue, E. K. Prediction and 
prevention of reading difficulties. 191p. Oxford. 


$2.00. 

*Stone, C. R. Better advanced reading. 292p. Web- 
ster. $2.00. 

Taylor, E. A. Controlled reading; a correlation of 
diagnostic, teaching and corrective techniques. 367p, 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Tiffin, J. H. ed. Studies in psychology of reading, 
Vol. I (Univ. of Ia. Studies in psychology, No. XX], 
Psychological monographs, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3), 
149p. Psychological Review. $2.25. 

U._S. Office of Educ. Successful methods of teaching 
English in bilingual children in Seattle public schools 
(Pam. No. 76). 17p. Supt. of Doe. $.10 

Vinson, M. R. Logical system of language-teaching 
and an analysis of the English language with a 
course of study in language (A manual for teachers), 
330p. The Author, Box 236, Berkeley, Cal. $6.00. 


(16) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Assn. for Childhood Educ. Foundations in arithmetic; 
—- by Ada Polkinghorne. 32p. The Association. 
vo 


*Croxton, ae 
including an activity program. 
$3.00 


Science in the elementary school; 
454p. McGraw. 


Dickter, M. R. The relationship between scores on the 
scholastic aptitude test and marks in mathematics 
and science. 57p. Univ. of Pa. Available on ex- 
change basis. 

Efron, Alexander. The teaching of physical sciences 
in the secondary schools of the United States, France 
and Soviet Russia (Cont. to educ. No. 725). 296p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.35. 

Gemmill, A. M. An experimental study at New York 
state teachers college at Buffalo to determine a sci- 
ence program for the education of elementary class- 
room teachers (Cont. to eduec. No. 715). 74p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Gillson, M. S. Developing a high school chemistry 
course adapted to the differentiated needs of boys 
and girls (Cont. to educ. No. 709). 95p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Hellmich, E. W. The mathematics in certain elemen- 
tary social studies in secondary schools and colleges 
(Cont. to edue. No. 706). 131p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.85. 

*Kinsey, A. C. Methods in biology. 
$2.50. 

*Morton, R. L. Teaching arithmetic in the elementary 
school, Vol. I, primary grades. 410p. Silver Bur- 
dett. $2.40. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Approxi- 
mate computation ; twelfth yearbook. 287p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.75. 

Oerlein, K. F. Mathematical requirements for the first 
courses in college physics; a study based upon the 
stated mathematical requirements in college cata- 
logs and an analysis of the local laboratory manuals. 
140p. Univ. of Pa. Available on exchange basis. 

Webb, H. A. The high-school science library for 1936-— 
37. unp. The Author, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. $.15. 

West, J. Y. <A technique for appraising certain ob- 
servable behavior of children in science in elementary 
schools (Cont. to edue. No. 728). 118p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

*Wheat, H. G. The psychology and teaching of arith- 
metic. 591p. Heath. $2.80. 


279p. Lippincott. 


(17) GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Bagley, W. C. and Alexander, Thomas. The teacher 
of the social studies (Amer. historical assn. Report 
of the Commission on the social studies, Pt. XIV). 
3828p. Scribner. $2.00. 

Bason, C. H. Study of the homeland and civilization 
in the elementary schools of Germany; with special 
reference to the education of teachers (Cont. to 
eduec. No. 710). 165p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.85. 

Community Chest and Councils, Ine. Telling school 
children about social work. Mim. 23p. The Coun- 
cil, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. $.50. 

George, W. R. The adult minor. 192p. 
Century. $2.00. 


Appleton- 
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Hellmich, E. W. The mathematics in certain elemen- 
tary social studies in secondary schools and colleges 
(Cont. to educ. No. 706). 131p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.85. 

Hodgkins, G. W. A guide to newer methods in teach- 
ing the social studies (Bul. No.7). 75p. Nat. Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. $.50. 

*Horn, Ernest. Methods of instruction in the social 
studies (Amer. historical assn. Report of the Com- 
mission on the social studies, Pt. XV). 5238p. 
Scribner. $3.00. 

Kronenberg, Henry, Tryon, R. M. and Nutter, H. E. 
Pamphlets on public affairs for use in social-studies 
classes (Bul. No. 8). 80p. Nat. Council for the 
Social Studies. $.50. 

Miller, G. J. ed. Activities in geography. S87p. Mc- 
Knight. $.96. 

Nat. Advisory Council on Radio in Educ. Four years 
of network broadcasting ; a report by the Committee 
on civie education by radio of the National advisory 
council on radio in education and the American po- 
litical science association. 78p. Univ. of Chie. 
Press. $.25. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. The contribution 
of research to the teaching of the social studies; 
eighth yearbook; ed. by C. C. Barnes. 239p. The 
Council. $2.00. 

*Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Education 
against propaganda: developing skills in the use of 
sources of information about public affairs ; seventh 
7d ed. by Elmer Ellis. 182p. The Council. 
$2.00. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. Teachers and cooperation. 84p. 
S. A. Courtis, School of Edue., Univ. of Mich. $.25. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. Improving social 
studies instruction (Bul. Vol. XV, No. 5). p. 187— 
258. The Association. $.50. 

Nat. Society for the Study of Edue. International 
understanding through the public-school curriculum ; 
thirty-sixth yearbook, Pt. II. 406p. Publie-School. 
$2.50; $1.75 paper. 

Oberholtzer, K. E. American agricultural problems in 
the social studies ; some important agricultural prob- 
lems and related generalizations that should be con- 
sidered in the general curriculum of urban and rural 
schools (Cont. to educ. No. 718). 124p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. Commission on Intercultural 
duc. Bibliography; education in human relations 
for teachers and other leaders. Mim. 16p._ n.d. 
Progressive Educ. Assn., Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum, Fieldston R. and Spuyten Duyvil 
Parkway, N. Y. C. $.05. 

Roorbach, A. O. The development of the social studies 
in American secondary education before 1861. 300p. 
Univ. of Pa. Available on exchange basis. 

Seattle, Washington. Kindergarten-Primary Section of 
the Social Studies Curriculum. Where to find mate- 
rials. Mim. 6383p. Seattle Public Schools.  $.95. 

Smith, D. V. Social learning for youth in the secon- 

_dary school. 292p. Scribner. 1.60. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Conservation in the education 
program, by W. H. Bristow and K. M. Cook (Bul. 

_1987, No. 4). _78p. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Public affairs pamphlets: an 
index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, economic, 
political, and international affairs; compilation re- 
vised February, 1937 (Bul. 1937, No. 3). 85p. The 
Office. $.10. 

*Wesley, E. B. Teaching the social studies: theory 
and practice. 635p. Heath. $2.80. 


(18) ArT, Music AND DRAMA 

Art education today, an annual devoted to the problems 
of art education, sponsored by members of the Fine 
Fee 100p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Pl.lo 

Lester, R. M. Arts teaching equipment for colleges 
and secondary schools (Review ser. No. 24). p. 
277-308. Carnegie Corp. of N. Y., 522 5th Ave., 
N.Y. C. Ltd. free distribution. 

McEachern, Edna. A survey and evaluation of the 
education of school music teachers in the United 
States (Cont. to edue. No. 701). 183p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 

*Nicholas, F. W., Mawhood, N. C. and Trilling, M. B. 


Art activities in the modern school. 379p. Mac- 
millan. $3.25. 

Pope, Arthur. Art, artist and layman; a study of the 
teaching of the visual arts. 152p. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $1.50. 

Prickett, Elma. Teaching music in the elementary 
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school, grades one to six. 82p. State Teachers 
College, Towson, Md. $1.00. 

Silvey, C. T. Study of personal reactions to the 
solmization method of teaching music reading 
(George Peabody college for teachers, Cont. to educ. 
No. 193). 82p. Peabody College Bk. Store. Avail- 
able on exchange basis. 

Whitford, W. G. An introduction to art education. 
Rey. and enl. ed. 3911p. Appleton-Century. 2.50. 


(19) BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL, PROFESSIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Andruss, H. A. Ways to teach bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 178p. South-Western Pub. $1.00. 

*Bennett, C. A. History of manual and industrial 
education, 1870 to 1917. 566p. Manual Arts Press. 


$4.00. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Annotated bibliog- 
raphy for homemaking instruction in secondary 
schools (Bul. 1937, No. 4). 45p. The Department. 


$.15. 

Crawford, G. W. The Talladega manual of vocational 
guidance. 146p. Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
$1.00; plus postage. 

*Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Assn. Measuring for 
vocational ability in the field of business education ; 
tenth yearbook. 442p. The Association, 1200 Wal- 
nut St., Phila, Pa. 2.50. 

Indiana. Dept. of Public Instruction. Vocational re- 
habilitation (Bul. No. 118). 39p. The Department. 

Lessenberry, D. D. Methods of teaching typewriting 
(Monograph, No. 36). 24p. South-Western Pub. 
$.50. 

Louisiana. Dept. of Educ. A statement covering the 
use of federal and special state funds in aid of 
vocational education (Bul. No. 342). 30p. The 
Department. $.30. 

Michigan. State Board of Control for Vocational 
Educ. Trade and Industrial Division. Apprentice 
training in diversified occupations for the enrich- 
ment of the high school program (Bul. No. 231). 
Rev. ed. 45p. The Board. Free. 

Michigan. State Board of Control for Vocational 
SXdue. Trade and Industrial Division. Michigan's 
plan for training apprentices; a training program 
for youths who have left school (Bul. No. 235). 
Mim. 13p. The Board. Free. 

Minnesota. Dept. of Educ. Nursing education in 
Minnesota. 95p. The Department. $.40. 

Nat. Commercial Teachers Federation. Tested teach- 
ing procedures (Nat. business educ. outlook, 3rd 
yearbook, 1937). 280p. The Federation, Northern 
— School, Detroit, Mich. $2.50; $2.00 to mem- 
ers. 

Nat. Industrial Conference Board. Training for in- 
dustry (Studies No. 237). 29p. The Board, 247 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

New York (City) Commercial Educ. Assn. Improve- 
ments in the teaching of commercial subjects 
through correlation; seventh yearbook, 1936—1937. 
192p. New York Univ. Press Bk. Store, 18 Wash- 
ington Pl., N. Y. C. $1.50. 

Oberholtzer, K. E. American agricultural problems in 
the social studies ; some important agricultural prob- 
lems and related generalizations that should be con- 
sidered in the general curriculum of urban and rural 
schools (Cont. to educ. No. 718). 124p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Pennell, E. D. Organization for commercial education 
in the public senior high schools of Michigan (Mono- 
graph 39). 62p. South-Western Pub. Free. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. The 
organization and administration of commercial edu- 
cation in secondary schools (Bul. 102). 107p. The 
Department. Free. 

Russell, Mabel and Gwynne, E. W. Adult homemaking 
education. 91p. Lakeside Pub. Co., 468 4th Ave., 
N. ¥. C. $1.00. 

Texas. Dept. of Educ. A manual for coordinators 

of part-time cooperative classes in diversified occu- 

pations (Bul. No. 373, Vol. XIII, No. 4). 39p. The 

Department. 

. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. Extension Service. <A fur- 

ther study of certain techniques used to individualize 

college teaching in a selected group of land-grant 
institutions. Mim. 34p. The Department. Free, 

U. S. Office of Educ. Cooperative training in retail 
selling in the public secondary schools, by G. O. 
Emick (Vocational educ. bul. No. 186). 195p. 
Supt. of Doc. $.20. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Division. Com- 
munity programs of education in family life from 
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the viewpoint of home economics. Mim. 48p. The 
Office. Free. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Division. Digest of 


annual reports of state boards for vocational educa- 
tion to the Office of education division of Vocational 


education; fiscal year ended June 30, 1936. Mim. 
68p. and charts. The Office. Free. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Vocational Division. Home eco- 
nomics education courses (Bul. No. 187). 101p. 
Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Division. Illustra- 
tions of tests for evaluating instruction in some 


phases of consumer-buying. Home economics edu- 


cation (Misc. 1910). Mim. 37p. The Office. Free. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Division. 
(Reports of annual regional conferences). Mim. 
The Office. Free. 
.. North Atlantic regional conference. . 


Agriculture (Mise. 1933). 100p. 
. Southern regional conference . . . Home eco- 


nomics education (Misc. 1936). 92p. 
. Southern regional conference ... Agricul- 
ture (Mise. 1937). 164p. 


. Sixth regional conference . . . Teacher train- 
ing in home economics for negroes (Mise. 
1947). 67p. 


,acific regional conference . . . Agriculture 
(Mise. 1948). 80p. 
. Central regional conference ... Trade and 
industrial education (Misc. 1950). 27p. 
cation (Bul. No. 1). Rev. ed. 137p. The Office. 
U. 8S. Office of Educ. Vocational Division. Statement 


of policies for the administration of vocational edu- 
20. 


Walters, R. G. The commercial curriculum (Mono- 
graph 37). 29p. South-Western Pub. Ltd. free 
distribution. 

West Virginia. Dept. of Educ. A _ bibliography of 


textbooks and trade literature in the field of machine 
shop practice and related subjects; comp. by H. K. 
Hogan. 16p. H. K. Hogan, Drawer 750, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. Ltd. distribution. 


(20) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(See also Section 6 for psychological and sociological 
studies) 
Amer. Council on Educ. The student personnel point 
of view (Studies, Ser. I, Reports of Committees of 
the council Vol. I, No. 3). 14p. The Council. 


Se ee: 8 
354p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.50. 

Cunliffe, R. B., Kemp, J. W. and Metzger, K. E. Gui- 
dance practice in New Jersey ; a sequel to the report 
issued in 1932 (Studies in educ. No. 10). 5S9p. 
School of Edue., Rutgers Univ. $.35. 

Denver Public Schools. A second year’s experience 
with a project in vocational guidance conducted in 
South high school. Mim. 5658p. Public Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 

Educ. Records Bur. The public school demonstration 
project in educational guidance; a progress report 
(Bul. No. 21). Lith. 173p. The Bureau, 437 W. 
59th St., N. Y. C. $1.75. 

Fisher, C. A A study of the guidance considered es- 
sential for teachers’ intelligent self-direction in the 
process of securing employment in the middle At- 
lantic states. 126p. Temple Univ. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Character development 
through religious and moral education in the public 
schools of the United States, by H. L. Smith, R. S. 
McElhinney and G. R. Steele (Bul. Vol. XIII, No. 3). 
Hr The Univ. Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. 
50. 

Institute for Juvenile Research. Child guidance pro- 
cedures: methods and teciniques employed at the 
Institute for juvenile researenh. 362p. Appleton- 
Century. $2.50. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Direc- 
tory of colleges, universities and professional schools 
offering training in occupations concerned with busi- 


Personality development in children. 


ness and industry; comp. by Grace Nichols... 
Mim. 447p. The Institute, Conn. College, New 
London, Conn. $1.50. 


An invitation to read: the use of the book in child 
idance. A list of titles recommended by the 
fayor’s committee for the selection of suitable 

books for children in the courts, Dr. F. J. O’Brein, 
chairman. 82p. Municipal Reference Lib., N. Y. C. 


25 


*Keller, F. J. and Viteles, M. S. 
throughout the world; a comparative survey. 
Norton. 5 


Vocational guidance 
575p. 
$3.25. 
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Kuder, Merle. Trends of professional opportunities 
in the liberal arts college (Cont. to educ. No. 717), 


Massachusetts. Dept. of Educ. Emphasizing char- 
acter in the elementary school (Bul. No. 308). 64p. 
The Department. 

Michigan. Univ. Bur. of Educ. Reference and Re- 
search. Pupil development and the curriculum. 
180p. The University. 

Minneapolis Public Schools. Character education 
throughout the school. 38p. The Schools. $.25. 
Moe, M. and Brockmann, L. O. Utilizing com- 
munity resources for vocational guidance and train- 
ing. 56p. The Authors, Box 217, Helena, Mont. 


Nat. Youth Administration of Georgia. Vocational 
guidance for negroes; a manual . . . for use by 
schools, social agencies, and organizations working 
with negro youth, by R. W. Bullock and W. R. 
Chivers (Vol. II). Mim. 123p. K. V. Rogers, 
Director, Nat. Youth Administration, 321 West 
Union ate. Atlanta, Ga. Free. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. Guid- 
ance service standards for secondary schools. 50p. 
The Association. $.20. 

Northwestern Univ. School of Educ. Proceedings of 
the second annual conference on guidance and stu- 
<a, work. Lith. 85p. The University. 

Rainey, H. P. and others. How fare American youth? 
186p. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

Shofstall, W. P. Individual student guidance at 
Stephens College (Bul. Vol. XVIII, No. 5, Educ. 
service ser. No. 3). 72p. Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Free. 

Slavson, S. R. 247p. 
Assn. Press. 

*Strang, Ruth. 
raf ae and secondary school. 


Creative group education. 
$2.50. 
Behavior and background of students 
515p. Harper. 


Strang, Ruth. Counseling technics in college and 
secondary schools. 159p. Harper. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Guidance bibliography, 1935. 
An annotated list of books, pamphlets and periodical 


references on ——- appearing during . . . 1935; 
comp. by M. H. Witmer and M. M. Proffitt (Bul. 
1937, No. 36). 65p. Supt. of Doc. $.10 


Wilber, Louise. Vocations for the visually handi- 
capped ; a study of the need for vocational guidance 
in residential schools for the blind. 224p. Amer. 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 W. 16th St., 
N. ¥. C. $2.25. 

*Williamson, E. G. and Darley, J. G. Student per- 
sonnel work; an_ outline of clinical procedures. 
313p. McGraw. $3.00. 


(21) HEALTH, SAFETY AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broady, L. P. Health and physical education for 
small schools (Small school in action ser.). 192p. 
Univ. of Neb. 5 

California. State Dept. of Educ. An introduction to 
the problems of sight conservation: a handbook for 
teachers and school executives, by R. S. French (Bul. 
1937, No. 3). 76p. The Department. $.25. 

Chayer, M. E. School nursing; a contribution to 
health education. Rev. and enl. ed. 329p. Put- 
nam. $3.00. 

*Chenoweth, L. B. and Selkirk, T. K. School health 
problems ... with a chapter on school health ad- 
ministration, by R. A. Bolt. 387p. Crofts. $3.00. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Committee on Curricu- 
lum Research. The physical education curriculum ; 
a national program; comp. by W. R. LaPorte. 61p. 
The Association, H. A. Scott, Secy-Treas., Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Tex. $.60. c 

Cozens, F. W., Cubberley, H. J. and Neilson, N. P. 
Achievement scales in physical education activities ; 


for secondary school girls and college women. 165p. 
Barnes, A. 8S. $2.00. 

Cressman, P. L., MeCarthy, J. A. and others. Indus- 
trial safety education in schools (School health 
monograph, No. 10). 48p. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Free. 

Dambach, John. Physical education in Germany 


(Cont. to educ. No. 731). 116p. Teachers College, 


Columbia Univ. $1.60. 
Davidson, M. G. comp. Bibliography; safety educa- 
tion. Min. 28p. The Compiler, 


East Syracuse 
High School, East Syracuse, N. Y. $.5 
Graybeal, Elizabeth. The measurement of outcomes 
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of physical education for women. 80p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. .00. 

Howard, G. W.. Measurement of the achievement in 
motor skills of college men in the game of basketball 
(Cont. to educ. No. 733). 109p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Illinois. Dept. of Public Instruction. Physical edu- 
cation for the elementary school; an integrated pro- 
gram (Cir. No. 292). 5ip. The Department. 
Apply. ‘ 

i | Dept. of Public Instruction. Physical and 
or education; a source book of teaching aids 
(Bul. No. 121). 90p. The Department. 

La Salle, Dorothy. Physical education for the class- 
room teacher. 209p. Barnes, A. S. 2.00. 

*Lee, Mabel. The conduct of physical education ; its 
organization and administration for girls and women. 
561p. Barnes, A. S. oy 

Net Contecenaa on College Hygiene. Health in col- 
leges; proceedings of the Second national confer- 
ence... President’s committee of fifty on college 
hygiene. 112p. Nat. Tuberculosis Assn. 1.00. 

New York (State) Univ. Play and recreation for 
children and adults; an educational program for 
more satisfactory living, by C. M. Miles (Physical 
educ. and recreation, Bk. VI). 116p. The Univer- 
sity. .20. 

Nordly, é L. The administration of intramural ath- 
letics for men in colleges and universities (Cont. to 
educ. No. 716). 1384p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 1.60. 

ogee J. R. Modern me oy of physical edu- 
cation. 208p. Barnes, A.S. 2.00. 

Steinhaus, A. H., Students of. A manual of sources 
and suggestions for health education; and supple- 
ment. Mim. unp. A. H. Steinhaus, 5315 Drexel 
Ave., Chic. Il. £3.00: $.25 supplement. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Physical education in institu- 
tions of higher education (Pam. No. 82). 32p. 
Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

1. S. Office of Educ. Safety and health of the school 
child: a self-survey of school conditions and activi- 
ties, by J. F. Rogers (Pam. No. 75). 29p. Supt. of 


U. S. Office of Edue. Student health service in insti- 
tutions of higher education (Bul. 1937, No. 7). 61p. 
Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

). S. Office of Educ. Student interests and needs in 
hygiene, by J. F. Rogers (Bul. 1937, No. 16). 21p. 
Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

Walke, N. S. Traits characteristic of men majoring in 
physical education at the Pennsylvania state college 

(Cont. to edue. No. 735). 62p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Williams, J. F., Dambach, J. I. and Schwendener, 
Norma. Methods in physical education. 2nd ed. 
277p. Saunders. $2.50. 


lone! 
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(22) RurAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Country Life Conference. Education for democ- 
racy ; proceedings of the nineteenth conference . . . 
1936. 153p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.50. 

Brunner, E. de S. and Lorge, Irving. Rural adult 
education, 1930-1936 (reprinted from Rural trends 
in depression years). p. 177-248. Amer. Assn. for 
Adult Educ. §$.10. 

Connecticut. State Dept. of Educ. Rural Educ. Sec- 
tion. Bur. of Field Service. Reports and studies 
on home and community activities of children in 
rural Connecticut schools. Mim. 39p. The De- 
partment. Free within state. 

Jones, L, G. E. The Jeanes teacher in the United 
States, 1908-1933 ; an account of twenty-five years’ 
experience in the supervision of Negro rural schools. 
162p. Univ. of N. C. Press. 3 

*Lewis, C. D. The rural community and its schools. 

_412p. Amer. Bk. $2.50. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Edue. Adjustments 
in rural education. 120p. The Association. $.50. 

Riddle, J. I. The six-year rural high school; a com- 
parative study of small and large units in Alabama 
(Cont. to educ. No. 737). 101p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Robinson, W. McK. ... The preparation of rural 
elementary teachers. .. . 8p. The Author, 
i State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on supervision 
of instruction in rural schools; comp. by W. H. 
Gaumnitz and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. No. 3, 193 

_@d.). 14p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Status of rural-school supervision 
in the United States in 1935-36, by W. H. Gaumnitz 
(Pam. No. 72). 20p. Supt. of Doe. \ 
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(23) HigHerR EpvcATION 


(Histories of colleges and biographies of 
presidents appears in Section 5) 

Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars. Committee on 
Special Projects. Seventh annual report on enroll- 
ments in and degrees conferred by member institu- 
tions. Lith. 24p. The Association. $.40. 

*Amer. Assn. of Univ. Professors. Committee Y. De- 
pression, recovery and higher education; a report 
. . . the draft of this report was prepared by M. M. 
Willey. 543p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Amer. College Publicity Assn. Publicity problems: pro- 
ceedings of the Eighteenth annual convention .. . 
3808 ed. by R. X. Graham. 169p. The Association. 


Amer. Council on Educ. 
Studies. Ser. III, Financial advisory service. The 
Council. $.10 each. 

Vol. I, No. Training for college and university 
business administration. 12p. 

Vol. I, No. 9. Principles of college and univer- 
sity business practice. 7p. 

Vol. I, No. 10. Reporting current income and ex- 
penditures. 21p. 

Vol. I, No.11. Statements of fund transactions in 
financial reports. 18p. 

Angell, J. R. American education; addresses and 
articles. 282p. Yale Univ. Press. .00. 

Arnett, Trevor. Observations on the financial condi- 
tion of colleges and universities in the United States, 
with special reference to the effect of current inter- 
est rates on endowment income (Occasional papers, 
No. 9). 25p. General Educ. Board. Free. Ltd. 
supply. 

The centenary of Mount Holyoke College . . . 1937. 
195p. The College. $1.25. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Definition of re- 
quirements. 89p. The Board. $.30. 

*Eells, W. C. Surveys of American higher education. 
538p. Carnegie Foundation. Free. 

Eurich, A. C. and Wert, J. E. Applicants for federal 
aid at Minnesota colle 56p. College of Educ., 
Univ. of Minn. Free. td. supply. 

Foerster, Norman. The American state university ; its 
relation to democracy. 287p. Univ. of N. C. Press. 


$2.50. 

*Fraser, M. G. The college of the future; an appraisal 
of fundamental plans and trends in American higher 
education. 529p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.75. 

Geiger, J. R. The honor system in colleges (Bul. Vol. 

XXI, No. 4). 30p. College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. Free. 

Gideonse, H. D. The higher learning in a democracy: 
a reply to President Hutchins’ critique of the Amer- 
ican university. 34p. Farrar. $.50. 

Gray, W. S. ed. Current issues in higher education 
(Proceedings of the Institute for administrative offi- 
cers of higt er institutions, Vol. IX). Lith. 153p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00. 

*Haggerty, M. E. The educational program (The evalu- 
ation of higher institutions, Vol. III). 335p. Univ. 
of Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Haggerty, M. E. The faculty (The evaluation of 
higher institutions, Vol. II). 218p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $2.00. 

Hartshorne, E. Y., Jr. The German universities and 
a ae socialism. 184p. Harvard Univ. Press. 


Institute of International Educ. Guide book for for- 
eign students in the United States (Bul. No. 1, 18th 
ser.). 119p. The Institute. $.25. 

*Johnson, B. L. ed. What about survey courses? 
377p. Holt. $2.85. 

Jones, E. S. Comprehensive examinations in the hu- 
manities : questions used in senior terminal examina- 
tions. . . . (Preprinted from Assn. of Amer. colleges, 
Bul. Vol. XXIII, No. 2). 112p. Assn. of Amer. 
Colleges. $1.25. 

McConn, Max. Planning for college and how to make 
the most of it while there. 267p. Stokes. $2.00. 

Messenger, J. F. The art of going to college. 127p. 
Crowell. $1.25. 

Minnesota Univ. Committee on Educ. Research. The 
effective general college curriculum as revealed by 
examinations. 427p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.00. 

Minnesota Univ. Committee on Educ. Research. Min- 
nesota studies in articulation. 128p. The Com- 
mittee, Room 11 Lib., Univ. of Minn. Free. Ltd. 
supply. 

Minnesota Univ. Committee on Educ. Research.  Re- 
port of the Committee on educational research for 
the quadrennium, 1932-1936 (Studies in higher 
— Bul. Vol XL, No. 38). 40p. The University. 

ree. 
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*Muskingum College. <A college looks at its program. 
326p. The College, New Concord, Ohio. $3.00. 

New York (State) Univ. Proceedings of the seventy- 
second convocation of the University of the state of 
New York, celebrating the tercentenary of higher 
education in America, 1936 (Bul. No. 1100). 50Op. 
The University. Z 

New York (State) Univ. Subject requirements for 
matriculation in colleges and universities of New 
York state, May, 1937 (Bul. No. 1112). 39p. The 
University. $.10. 

Oregon. State Board of Higher Educ. Courses of 
study in the Oregon state system of higher educa- 
tion; a brief exposition of curricula in general edu- 
eation and in specialized education as distributed 
among the several institutions (Leaflet ser. No. 124). 
48p. and charts. The Board. Free. 

Robinson, E. E. Independent study on the lower divi- 
sion at Stanford university, 1931-1937. 90p. Stan- 
ford Univ. $1.50. 

Robson, J. W. ed. A guide to Columbia university, with 
some account of its history and traditions. 213p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $1.25. 

Smith, H. P. and Waitt, R. E. The emergency col- 
legiate centers of central New York. 57p. Bur. of 
Edue. Research, Syracuse Univ. Free. 

Smith, M. R. Student aid; bases of selection of stu- 

dents to whom loans, scholarships, and fellowships 

are awarded in a graduate school of education (Cont. 
to eduec. No. 704). 152p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.60. 

. S. Office of Educ. 


J College salaries, 1936, by W. J. 
Greenleaf (Bul. 1937, No. 9). 33p. 


Supt. of Doce. 


a 
< 


U. S. Office of Educ. Continuity of college attendance 
Bul. 1937, No. 24). 24p. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on changing 
philosophies in higher education; comp. by E. B. 
Ratcliffe and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. No. 53). 13p. 
The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Insurance and annuity plans for 
college staffs, by S. E. Flanagan (Bul. 1937, No. 5). 
83p. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Poland’s institutions of higher 
education, by S. K. Turosienski (Bul. 1936, No. 14). 
160p. The Office. $.25. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Preliminary report: land-grant 
colleges and universities year ended June 30, 1937, 
by W. J. Greenleaf (Cir. No. 172). Lith. 27p. The 
Office. Free. 

Warner, F. L. oa a New England campus. 280p. 
Houghton. $2.50 

Wellemeyer, J. F. and Walker, Earl. The public junior 
college in Kansas. 98p. Kan. Assn. of Public 
Junior Colleges, Kansas City, Kan. §$.60. 

West Virginia State College. Problems in the col- 
legiate education of negroes, by J. W. Davis (Cont. 
no. 8 of dept. of educ. Ser. XXIV, No. 4). 56p. 
The College, Institute, W. Va. Free. 

Wriston, H. M. The nature of a liberal college. 177p. 
Lawrence College Press. $1.75. 


(24) ApbDULT EDUCATION 

Adam, T. R. The civie value of museums (Studies in 
the social significance of adult educ. in the U. S. 
No. 4). 114p. Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. $.75; 
free to members. 

Brunner, E. de 8. and Lorge, Irving. Rural adult edu- 
cation, 1930-1936 (Reprinted from Rural trends in 
depression years). p. 177-248. Amer. Assn. for 
Adult Edue. $.10. 

*Buswell, G. T. How adults read (Supplementary 
educ. monographs, No. 45). 158p. Dept. of Educ., 
Univ. of Chic. $1.50. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. 
education (Bul. 1937, No. 20).  27p. 
ment. Ltd. free distribution. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Parent education in 
California, by Gertrude Laws (Bul. 1937, No. 17). 
53p. The Department. $.10. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Correspondence Ex- 
tension Division. Manual for course writers, by P. 
D. Perham. 65p. The Department, Bldg. 616, East 
Cantonment, Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chancellor, John. The library in the adult education 
program of the T.V.A. 75p. Amer. Lib. Assn. 
$1.00. 

*Ely, M. L. Why forums? (Studies in the social sig- 
nificance of adult educ. in the U. S. No. 2). 220p. 
Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. $1.00; free to mem- 
bers. 

Hawkins, Gaynell. 


Handbook on adult 
The Depart- 


Educational experiments in social 
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settlements (Studies in the social significance of 
adult educ. in the U. S. No. 5). 145p. Amer. Assn. 
for Adult Edue. $1.00; free to members. 

Hewitt, Dorothy and Mather, K. F, Adult education ; 
a dynamic for democracy. 193p. Appleton- -Century. 


$1.75. 

Hill, F. E. Listen and learn: fifteen years of adult 
education on the air (Studies in the social signifi- 
cance of adult educ. in the U. S. No. 1). 248p. 
Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. $1.25; free to members, 

Lyon, M. C. The selection of books for adult study 
groups (Cont. to educ. No. 696). 228p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $2.35. 

Lyon, R. M. The basis for constructing curricular 
materials in adult education for Carolina cotton 
mill workers (Cont. to educ. No. 678). 129p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Minnesota. Dept. of Educ. Learning in leisure, the 
what and why of adult education (Social science 
ser. No. 4). 85p. The Department, Educ. Materials 
Project. $.25. 

Mueller, A. D. Principles and methods in adult edu- 
cation. 428p. Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Adult education 
... a bibliography. Rev. ed. Mim. 19p. The 
Association. %.15; single copy free. 

Oregon manual for Americanization teachers, ed. by 
R. J. Maaske and M. F. Wanzer. 38p. State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Salem, Ore. .30. 

Rowden, Dorothy. Enlightened self-interest; a study 
of educational programs of trade associations 
(Studies in the social significance of adult educ. in 
the U. S. No. 3). 85p. Amer. Assn. for Adult 
Edue. $.75. 

Rowden, Dorothy. Publicity for adult education. 27p. 
Service Bur. of Adult Educ., Div. of General Educ., 
N. Y. Univ. $.35. 

Sagar, L. W. Merrily to school; a survey of adult 
education, Nassau County, Long Island. 48p. E. 
D. Philbrick, —o-r W.P.A. Edue. Program, 
Garden City, N. 1.00. 

Seyfert, W. C. ed. Gashnaiiee intelligence: eight es- 
Says on adult education. 141p. Graduate School of 
Educ., Harvard Univ. $.75. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Good ee on education for 
family life; comp. b . Lombard and M. R. 
McCabe (Bibliog. Ne. 46). 15p. The Office. Free. 

Wilson, L. R. ed. The role of the library in adult edu- 
eation; papers presented before the Library insti- 
tute at the University of Chicago, August 2—13, 1937. 
Lith. 321p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00. 


(25) VisvuAL AND Rap1o EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. 
Studies, Ser. II, Motion pictures in education. The 
Council. 
Vol. I, No. 1. 


Vol. I, No. 2. 


oe — picture in education. 

Tonching with motion pictures, by 

Edgar Dale and L. Ramseyer. 

59p. $.40. 

Brunstetter, M. R. How to use the educational sound 
film. 174p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00. 

*Dale, Edgar and others. Motion pictures in educa- 
tion: a summary of the literature (Amer. council 
on educ. Committee on motion pictures in educ.). 
472p. Wilson, H. W. 50. 

Dent, E. C. The audio-visual handbook. Rev. ed. of 
Handbook of visual instruction, 19384. 181p. So- 
ciety for Visual Educ., 327 S. La Salle St., Chic., Ill. 
$1.75 cloth; $1.25 paper. 

Frost, 8. E., Jr. Education’s own stations: the history 
of broadcast licenses issued to educational insti- 
tutions. 480p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4.00. 

*Harrison, Margaret. Radio in the classroom; ob- 
jectives, principles, and practices. 260p. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.50. 

*Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., and Zisman, S. B. 
Visualizing the curriculum. 300p. Cordon Co., 225 
Lafayette St., N. Y. C. ; 

Hollis, A. P. comp. Values of ‘ ‘movies” and — 
in education ; university and other tests. Rev. ed. 
26p. HH. A. DeVry, Inc., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chic., 
Ill. Free. 

Indiana Univ. Extension Division. New picture aids ; 
supplement to 1936 Picture aids for community and 
school (Bul. Vol. XXIII, No. 1). 19p. The Uni- 
versity. 

Iowa. Univ. Extension Division. 
aids for classroom use (Bul. No. 419). 
University. Free. 


Catalogue of visual 
50p. The 
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‘at. Advisory Council on Radio in Educ. Four years 

~ iwork broadcastie ; a report by the Committee 
on civie education by radio of the National advisory 
council on radio in education and the American 
political science association. 78p. Univ. of Chic. 
ress. .29. 

Nat. el on Educational Broadcasting. Edu- 
eational broadcasting, 1936; proceedings of the first 
National conference ... ed. by C. S. Marsh. 4638p. 
Univ. of Chie. Press. $3.00. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Radio and the 
English ac a ed by M. J. Herzberg. 32p. The 
Council. $.10. 

One thousand and one; the blue book of non-theatrical 
films, 1937-38. 13th ed. 100p. Educ. Screen Inc., 
64 EB. Lake St., Chic., Tl. $.75. 

Parker, L. W. School broadcasting in Great Britain. 
Lith. 160p. Univ. of Chic. Press. .00. 

Rand, Helen and Lewis, Richard. Film and school; a 
handbook in moving-picture evaluation (Nat. coun- 
cit ot teachers of English). 182p. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $1.12. 

Townsend, M. E. and Stewart, A. G. Audio-visual 
aids for teachers in junior and senior high schools, 
junior colleges, adult education classes (Social sci- 
ence service ser. 2). 131p. Wilson, H. W.  $.75. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Sources of visual aids and equip- 
ment for instructional use in schools (Pam. No. 80). 
44p. Supt. of Doe. 10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. State library agencies as sources 
of pictural material for social studies, by E. G 
Bathurst and others (Leaflet, No. 34). 9p. Supt. 
of Doe. $.05. 

Visual review, 1937 audio-visual number; ed. by M. M. 
Witham. 64p. Society for Visual Educ. Inc., 327 S. 
LaSalle St., Chie. Ill. Free. 


(26) ORGANIZATION REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Annual reports and proceedings issued by the follow- 
ing organizations are omitted from the general list in 
order to conserve space. Proceedings and Yearbooks 
having a special theme are listed under that subject. 

Price has been given when known. For addresses, 
consult the Hducational directory, 1938 (Pt. IV of 
sulletin 1, U. S. Office of Educ.). 


Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. 
director. Free. 
Amer. Assn. of Junior Colleges. 


Annual report of the 


Proceedings. 


Ane, fom of School Administrators. Official report. 

Amer. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. Yearbook. $1.00. 

Amer. College Personnel Assn. Annual _ Report. 
$1.25; $1.00 to libraries. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Yearbook. $.25. 


Assn of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. 
Ltd. free distribution. 

a. of Univ. and College Business Officers. 
a ree, 


Proceedings. 


Minutes. 
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Assn. of Univ. and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States. Minutes. Apply. 

Assn. of Urban Univs. Proceedings. $1.00. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Report of the con- 
ference of school superintendents. Ltd. free distri- 
bution. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York. Report of the 
president and of the treasurer. Free. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Educ. Annual report. 
Free. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Annual report. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Annual report 
of the executive secretary. $.25. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Proceedings. $1.00. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium. Educ. Foundation, 
Ine. Annual report. Free. 

Edue. Press Assn. Yearbook. $.50. 

Institute of International Educ. Annual report of 
the director. $.10. 

Kentucky. Univ. College of Educ. Proceedings, an- 
nual educational conference and annual meeting 
of the Ky. assn. of colleges and secondary schools. 


$.50. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Proceedings. $.25; free to members. 

Middle States Assn. of History and Social Science 
Teachers. Proceedings. $1.00. 

Musie Educators Nat. Conference. Yearbook. $2.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans of Women see Nat. Educ. Assn. 
Dept. of Deans of Women. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School Business Officials. 
ceedings. $1.00. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. 
and addresses. $1.00. 
Nat. Collegiate Athletic Assn. 
Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

$2.00 cloth ; $1.50 paper. 


Pro- 
Report of the proceedings 


Proceedings. 
Proceedings. 


Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Proceed- 
ings. $.50. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Proceedings. $3.00. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Annual report of the secretary. 
Free. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official 
report. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Deans of Women. Proceed- 


ings. $1.50; plus postage. 
Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Secondary-School Principals. 
Proceedings. $1.00. 
~~ | gg a Society of Secondary Schools. Handbook. 
Nat. Univ. Extension Assn. Proceedings. $1.00. 
Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
Proceedings. Postage only. 

Rockefeller Foundation. Annual review. Free. 
Southern Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Proceedings. 
Virginia Social 
Ltd. supply. 


$1.25. 
Science Assn. Proceedings. Free. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FRENCH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THOSE in charge of public schools in France, 
according to the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, have awakened to the neces- 
sity of the introduction of more time for sports 
in the daily curriculum. Until recently, French 
school children were obliged to attend classes for 
eight or ten hours a day, so that when they 
reached the age of 10 to 13 years their physical 
condition was below that of the children in the 
majority of civilized countries. 

Up to 1936 the minimum number of class 
hours per week in the primary grades was thirty, 
only two hours being devoted to physical educa- 
tion. In many classes no facilities, such as 
ample playgrounds, existed for carrying out ex- 


ercises. The result was that mental fatigue was 
common, owing to the many hours needed for 
school work with little, if any, allowance for 
play. 

During 1936 Jean Zay, minister of public in- 
struction, made a trial in three of the ninety 
departments of a plan by which the schedule 
was arranged so that more time could be devoted 
to physical education. The plan has been so 
successful that during the school year 1937- 
1938 it will be followed in twenty-nine depart- 
ments. On one afternoon each week, three hours 
are devoted to physical education and sports. A 
second afternoon will include walks, visits to 
historie sites, gardening and manual training. 

The Teachers Federation has expressed itself 
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as enthusiastic over the results of the experiment 
as applied to school children below the age of 
fourteen years so, it is thought, that the plan 
will soon be made obligatory for all the depart- 


ments in France. Some additional advantages 
of the plan are that more attention will be paid 
in the future to the rigid medical inspection of 
the children, as well as to more ample provision 
for swimming pools, showers and more wide- 
spread use of lunchrooms in the public schools. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR LONDON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

THE London Board of Education has recom- 
mended that there should be a daily period of 
organized physical activity in every elementary 
school, and that more advanced plans for phys- 
ical training involving the use of apparatus 
should be introduced into senior schools. The 
need for courses of training in physical educa- 
tion for teachers in senior schools is emphasized 
in view of the raising of the school-leaving age 
in 1939. 

A six-weeks’ full-time course in physical edu- 
cation was given to thirty-four men teachers of 
the London County Council in the autumn term 
of 1937. It is now proposed to supply senior 
departments of elementary schools with suitable 
equipment, and that in each year of the trien- 
nium, 1938-41, three half-time courses for men 
and three for women, each of six weeks’ dura- 
tion, shall be held at the Council’s College of 
Physical Education. Each course will be at- 
tended by 32 to 36 teachers, and by this means 
576 teachers at least will have been trained by 
Easter, 1941. Further courses will be held in 
subsequent years as required. 

These courses, together with the general de- 
velopment of physical education on which atten- 
tion has been focused by the national physical 
fitness campaign, necessitate increasing the staff 
of organizers of physical education. It is pro- 
posed to appoint two new assistant organizers, 
one man and one woman. The estimated total 
cost of the proposals is £18,120 in 1938-39, 
£5,880 in 1939-40, £5,930 in 1940-41 and £1,325 
in each subsequent year. 

Seecondary-school camps in school time have 
been so beneficial that the Higher Education 
Sub-Committee of the London County Council 
Edueation Committee is proposing to continue 
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to assist financially up to a grant of £1,000 
annually. The plans include grants to secon- 
dary schools to assist pupils who are unable to 
pay the full contribution to attend the camps. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

THE College of Education of the University of 
Minnesota has announced an expansion in the 
field of higher education. The courses to be 
offered in 1938-39 include: Higher Education in 
the United States, Curriculum and Instruction in 
Higher Education, The Administration of 
Higher Institutions, Personnel Work in Colleges 
and Universities, Measurement and Evaluation 
in Higher Education, Seminar in Higher Edu- 
cation, the Professional Education of Teachers, 
Instruction and Administration in Teacher 
Training Institutions and Supervision of Stu- 
dent Teaching. Candidates for graduate de- 
grees may specialize in higher education. The 
courses are also designed to meet the needs of 
teachers of academic subjects who desire a gen- 
eral orientation in the problems of college edu- 
cation or preparation for certain specialized 
services in higher institutions. 

The University of Minnesota offers unusual 
laboratory facilities for the systematic study of 
higher education. The Committee on Educa- 
tional Research, organized in 1924, is a univer- 
sity-wide ageney appointed by the president to 
conduct studies of the educational problems of 
the institution. Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the 
College of Education, was its chairman from 
the time of its organization until his death in 
October, 1937. Under his guidance, the com- 
mittee sponsored a large number of researches 
of significance, not only for the performance of 
the functions of the university, but for higher 
education in general. 

The Committee on Educational Research is 
one means of mobilizing the resources of the 
entire university for training in higher educa- 
tion. Graduate students may secure experience 
in research by participating in the projects 
under the sponsorship of the committee. The 
present chairman is Dr. T. R. McConnell, pro- 
fessor of education. The other members are: 
Frederic H. Bass, professor of municipal and 
sanitary engineering and chairman of the de- 
partment of civil engineering; F. Stuart Chapin, 
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professor, chairman and director of the graduate 
course in social work; Walter C. Coffey, dean 
and direetor of the department of agriculture; 
Guy Stanton Ford, acting president; Everett 
Fraser, dean of the Law School; Edward M. 
Freeman, dean of the College of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics; William F. 
Lasby, dean of the School of Dentistry; Samuel 
C. Lind, dean of the Institute of Technology; 
Irvine MeQuarrie, professor and head of the 
department of pediatrics; Donald G. Paterson, 
professor of psychology; Russell A. Stevenson, 
dean of the School of Business Administration ; 
John T. Tate, dean of the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts, and Malcolm M. Willey, 
university dean and assistant to the president. 

In addition to the regular divisions of the uni- 
versity, in which edueational adaptations are 
always under way, there are several agencies 
which offer unusual laboratory facilities for the 
study of college problems. The General College 
is definitely an experimental institution. The 
Center for Continuation Study conducts a unique 
program of adult education. The University 
Testing Bureau offers opportunity for labora- 
tory training in ¢elinieal guidance. The office of 
the registrar, as well as a large number of other 
administrative units, cooperates in making re- 
search data available and in providing a prac- 
ticum for graduate students. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST OF 
THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSOCIATION 

LEADING British and American physicians will 
confer by radio on one of the great menaces to 
child health, rheumatic heart disease. This con- 
ference, the first international broadeast on any 
health problem, will be heard over the National 
Broadeasting Company, WEAF and the red 
network, on Monday evening, May 2, at seven 
thirty o’elock Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
The conference has been arranged by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, New York City, and the 
conference-broadeast will take place on National 
Child Health Day. 

Lord Thomas Jeeves Horder, physician-in- 
ordinary to the King of England, speaking from 
London, will open the conference. Dr. Homer 
F’. Swift, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, New York City, and Dr. T. Duckett 
Jones, of the House of the Good Samaritan, 
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Boston, will then speak from Atlantie City, 
where they will be attending the convention of 
the American Society for Clinical Investigation. 
Dr. William J. Kerr, president of the American 
Heart Association, will take up the discussion 
from San Francisco. 

Rheumatic heart disease is now recognized as 
the deadliest and most crippling affliction of 
children of school age. Its annual mortality rate 
is seven times that of infantile paralysis during 
an epidemic, while every year it invisibly erip- 
ples thousands more. It is said that nearly a 
million people in the United States have hearts 
damaged by rheumatic fever. 

Lord Horder’s aerial report will dwell upon 
publie health aspects of the disease, particularly 
in England. Dr. Kerr, from the West Coast, 
will tell of the work of the American Heart As- 
sociation in this field. The radio audience will 
then be carried back to Atlantie City to hear Dr. 
Swift deseribe the medical investigations being 
carried on to isolate the cause of the disease. 
Dr. Jones will follow with a discussion of the 
treatment of children with crippled hearts, em- 
phasizing the need for long-continued sanatorial 
care. 

It is hoped that the broadeast will acquaint 
doctors, and particularly parents and teachers, 
with the importance of rheumatic heart disease, 
which is more dangerous because of the lack of 
knowledge of its nature and the difficulty in 
recognizing its early symptoms. Although no 
effective cure has yet been found, it is hoped 
that this broadeast will be a first step in the 
earlier recognition of the disease which, if un- 
checked, finally ineapacitates the heart. A wide- 
spread realization of its prevalence should en- 
courage increased support of scientific studies 
along these lines. 

The present difficulty in arousing the attention 
of the publie to rheumatic heart disease is partly 
due to its undramatie nature. Compared with 
the quick development of most childhood dis- 
It is not 
easy, without specific education, to recognize the 
first slow manifestations of the disease as the 
onset of a systemic disease which may forever 
cripple the heart of a child. 

On the Radio Committee of the American 


eases, it plays an unspectacular role. 


Heart Association responsible for arranging this 


conference-broadeast are: Dr. Arthur C. De- 
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Graff, chairman, New York City; Dr. James G. 
Carr, Chicago; Dr. T. Duckett Jones, Boston; 
Dr. William J. Kerr, San Francisco; Dr. H. M. 
Marvin, New Haven; Dr. Edwin P. Maynard, 
Jr., Brooklyn; Dr. William D. Stroud, Philadel- 
phia; also Miss Gertrude P. Wood, of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, and Mrs. Edwin H. 
Koehler, of Irvington House. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GODDARD 
COLLEGE 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that a new 
corporation will establish Goddard College, “a 
Vermont School for Living,” at Plainfield, Vt. 

The new institution will be a four-year junior 
college and will take over the college work now 
being earried on at Goddard Junior College in 
Barre, Vt. It is being organized as a result of 
extensive studies made by a committee of the 
trustees of Goddard Seminary and Junior Col- 
lege and the faculty concerning the kind of an 
educational program that is needed. From these 
studies it seemed evident that there was a gen- 
uine need for a college having the following 
purposes: 

The education of young men and women of junior 
college age for real living through the actual facing 
of real life problems as an essential part of their 
educational program. 

The adoption of the idea that education is a 
process of securing a better understanding and an 
enriching of life rather than the teaching of subject- 
matter in prescribed courses. 

The study of vocation as a part of living rather 
than as something distinct and an end in itself. 

The integration of the life of the college with the 
life of the community and the consequent breaking 
down of the barriers that separate the school from 
real life. 

The use of the community as a laboratory in 
which students may see life as a whole rather than 
as a collection of unrelated parts. 

The participation of students in the formation 
of policies, in the management of the college and in 
the performance of work essential to its mainte- 
nance and operation, and the inclusion of such work 
in the educational program. 

The development of a religious attitude that is 
free from sectarianism. Religion is here conceived 
in a broad sense as a way of unifying personality 
by getting a unified grasp on life’s problems. Any 
activity which is pursued on behalf of an ideal end 
of universal worth is religious. 

The provision of educational opportunities for 
adults. 
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It was felt that an educational program of 
this type could be most effectively carried on in 
a community small enough to permit the student 
to see life in all its aspects rather than in the 
narrow compartments that characterize life in 
the large American city and its suburbs. It is 
also desirable to have the college in a community 
in which the level of culture is high, and one in 
which the American ideals of freedom, inde- 
pendence of thought, and cooperation in action 
are exemplified in the life of the people. More- 
over, such an educational program should be 
worked out in a setting of natural as well as 
architectural beauty. 

Therefore, a site was selected in Plainfield, 
Vt., a rural village with a population of about 
five hundred. Although situated in the midst of 
recreational and scenic areas, it is near the small 
cities of Barre and Montpelier and readily ac- 
cessible by automobile, rail and air from the 
metropolitan areas of the Kast. 

On the outskirts of the village is Greatwood 
Farm, an estate of over 250 acres of land which 
is to constitute the campus of Goddard College. 
Many of the buildings will be used for college 
purposes without alterations, but several will be 
remodeled into dormitories and classrooms. 

The incorporators of the new college include: 
George D. Aiken, Governor of the State of Ver- 
mont; Lawrence J. Doolin, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, of Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author and educator, 
of Arlington; John Hooper, author and editor 
of Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro; John K. 
Norton, professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Mary Jean Simp- 
son, dean of women at the University of Ver- 
mont, and Stanley C. Wilson, a former governor 
of the State of Vermont. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGES 
AND FRATERNITIES 

THE formulation of a code of college-frater- 
nity relations has been announced. The provi- 
sions of the document will go into effect at 190 
colleges and universities throughout the country, 
where some 70 national fraternities have organ- 
ized more than 2,600 chapters with 60,000 under- 
graduate members and almost 1,000,000 alumni 
members. 

The new “Magna Carta” represents the report 
of a joint committee of ten members—five from 
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the Association of American Colleges and five 
from the National Interfraternity Conference— 
appointed in December, 1936, to make a thor- 
ough study of the college-fraternity relationship. 
The committee’s report was adopted, in prin- 
ciple, at the conference meeting held in New 
York in November and by the association at 
its recent annual meeting in Chicago. 

Members of the committee were: Dr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox, president of Union College, chair- 
man; Dr. Thomas N. Barrows, president of 
Lawrence College; Dr. Tyler Dennett, formerly 
president of Williams College, later replaced by 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown Uni- 
versity; Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of 
the University of Michigan; LeRoy E. Kimball, 
comptroller of New York University; George 
Banta, Jr., Phi Delta Theta; H. Maurice Dar- 
ling, Delta Kappa Epsilon; Alvan E. Duerr, 
Delta Tau Delta; Charles W. Gerstenberg, Delta 
Chi; and Elias Lyman, Sigma Phi. 

Basie principles of the report are summarized 
as follows: 

I. The Obligation of the College to the Group and 
Its Members: 

Student group life is an essential feature of the 
educational process; it should be recognized as 
such, and as large a degree of responsible control 
as possible should be delegated to it. 

Self government is a primary objective of college 
training; the work of the college will be strength- 
ened by utilizing the fraternity to this end. 

The college may delegate responsibility to the 
fraternity, but is thereby not absolved from its own 
responsibility. The college must enforce accounta- 
bility for all delegated responsibility. 

The college should insist upon the financial in- 
tegrity of all student undertakings, and not allow 
them to encroach upon the student’s primary pur- 
pose in coming to college. 

3roup life, to be of greatest value, must be inte- 
grated with college objectives intellectually as well 
as socially, physically and morally. 


II. The Obligation of the Group to the College: 

The fraternity is responsible to the college to the 
extent to which the privilege of association with- 
draws its members from the immediate control of 
the college. 

The fraternity should maintain proper social 
standards and wholesome conditions of living. 

The fraternity must either control its members 
or return them to the control of the college. 

The fraternity must either govern itself ade- 
quately, or be supervised or dispersed by the college. 
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III. The Obligation of the Group to the Indi- 
vidual: 

The fraternity has no immediate responsibility 
for scholarship, but should maintain conditions that 
will promote the individual’s best development in 
every way. 

The fraternity should not give refuge to its 
members in any breach of accepted responsibility. 

The fraternity should respect the rights of its 
members to self-development. 


COMMITTEE ON THE LIBERAL ARTS 
AND SCIENCES OF THE PHI 
BETA KAPPA 


Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, president of 
Phi Beta Kappa, has appointed a committee for 
the investigation of the status of the liberal arts 
and sciences in American education. The com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Roscoe Pound, formerly 
dean of the Harvard Law School, chairman; 
Dean Christian Gauss, of Princeton University; 
Dr. James R. McCain, president of Agnes Scott 
College; Dean Marjorie H. Nicolson, of Smith 
College and Dr. Raymond Walters, president of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. William A. Shimer, general secretary of 
Phi Beta Kappa, as an explanation for the 
recent vocational and technical encroachments 
upon the province of the liberal arts college, 
points out that: 


Educators, like dictators, succumb too readily to 
depression psychology. It is these encroachments 
which are forcing Phi Beta Kappa to reexamine 
its bases for establishing new chapters and for 
electing college students to membership. The new 
committee’s study of current conditions has been 
authorized by the Society’s Senate with a view to 
practical recommendations concerning revisions in 
the objective or procedures of the society. 

Phi Beta Kappa can not be quite sure at present 
what it means by the term, ‘‘liberal education.’’ 
The society no longer insists that a reading knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin is essential, and it does 
insist upon an acquaintance with the general sci- 
ences and scientific methods. But with increasing 
frequency and fervor Phi Beta Kappa is requested 
to recognize junior college work on the one hand 
and early specialization on the other, with much 
journalism, business administration, home econom- 
ics, teacher training and the like in between. The 
fate of the four-year liberal college of arts and 
sciences and of Phi Beta Kappa is dubious. 

When democracy is most in need of enlightened 
leadership and men are most bewildered in their 
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quest of the good life, it is unfortunate that col- 
leges seem willing to sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 


The program of the committee has been en- 
dorsed by the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, and the Association 
of American Colleges has adopted a resolution 
stating that it “goes on record as favoring the 
study of the status of the liberal arts and scei- 
ences and of the desirable undergraduate cur- 
riculum for the better students, recently under- 
taken by the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa.” 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executive secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, reports the 
adoption of the following resolution by that 
organization : 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the Association of 
American Colleges is the promotion of higher edu- 
cation in colleges of liberal arts and sciences, the 
association interest in the proposed 
study by the Senate of the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa of the present status of the four-year 
The association 


records its 


college of liberal arts and sciences. 
will extend its full support to this study. 


THE PRESIDENT OF INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. HERMAN B. WELLS, acting president of 
Indiana University since July 1, was elected 
eleventh president of the university on March 
22. He succeeds Dr. William Lowe Bryan, who 
retired last March after serving as president for 
thirty-five years. 

In connection with the appointment of Dr. 
Wells Dr. Bryan said: 


The selection of Dean Wells as president of 
Indiana 
Since the decision was made a member of the board 
has said to me that after 
than twenty persons East and West who were recom- 


University gives me great satisfaction. 


interviews with more 
mended by eminent advisers, they found Dean Wells 
peer of the best of them. I trust the wisdom of 
that judgment. 

I have come to know that Dean Wells has a clear 


vision of what a university is for. A university 
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president is lured in every direction to establish 
new, popular fields of work. President Wells wil] 
not be led astray by such temptations. He will 
consider the old and the new with wise deliberation 
so as to put the strength of the university vigor- 
ously behind those things which are truly funda- 
mental. 

It will be a great pleasure to me to join with all 
the members of the university in hearty support of 
President Wells in the great work to which he has 
been called. 


Dr. Wells first became known through his 
drafting of legislation governing the operation 
Indiana. He had 
served from the age of thirteen in various bank- 
ing positions and had become widely known in 
his native state as the secretary of the Indiana 
Bankers’ Association. In 1931 he was called by 
Governor Harry G. Leslie to investigate laws 
relating to banks and other financial institutions 
and to make suggestions for reforms. The re- 
sulting laws in Indiana have been copied in many 
other states. 

President Wells is a former secretary of the 
Indiana State Commission of Financial Insti- 
tutions. He is a member of the research council 
of the American Bankers’ Association, and is 
chairman of a committee, established in Wash- 
ington, of bankers, financial supervisors and 
scholars working for the simplification and 
supervision of techniques of American financial 


of financial institutions in 


institutions. 

Following his training at Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin Universities, Dr. Wells was appointed 
instructor of economies at Indiana University 
in 1931. He had received the bachelor of sci- 
ence and master of arts degrees at Indiana 
University and had practically completed his 
work for the doctorate at the University of Wis- 
consin before he became a professor at Indiana 
University. Following a leave of absence from 
1931 to 1933 for service as secretary of the 
Indiana State Commission of Financial Institu- 
tions, he was ealled back to the university in 
1935 as successor to Dean William A. Rawles, 
of the School of Business Administration. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Rev. Dr. Harry L. Upperman, for the 
past thirteen years president of Baxter Semi- 
nary, Tennessee, has been elected chancellor of 


the Nebrask: 


Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 
He succeeds the Rev. Elmer Guy Cutshall, who 


had been chancellor sinee 1932. 
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Dr. Lee A. DuBringe, for the past three years 
chairman of the department of physics at the 
University of Rochester, has been appointed 
dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. He 
takes the place made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Leonard Carmichael, who resigned last 
month to become president of Tufts College. 


Dr. GipmMore D. CLARKE, professor of city 
and regional planning at Cornell University and 
chairman of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts, has been appointed dean of the College of 
Architecture at Cornell University. 


Dr. H. E. Waite, formerly connected with 
the Farm Bureau as management supervisor, has 
been made head of the department of agriculture 
at the Arkansas State College. The appoint- 
ment will become effective on September 1. 


BLANCHE A. VERDER, since 1922 dean of wo- 
men at Kent State University, has presented her 
resignation, to become effective on July 1. 


Wituiam A. Hamm, chairman of the social 
science department of the Walton High School 
in New York City, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the New York City schools. 


kipGarR E. MULLER, principal of the Westlake 
Junior High School in Oakland, Calif., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools for Alameda 
County, Calif., to fill the position left vacant 
through the death of David E. Martin. Mr. 
Miller has been connected with the Oakland 
schools for the past twenty years. 


Dr. W. Ray Smiru has been transferred from 
the position of chief of personnel examinations 
in the Bureau of Professional Licensing to that 
of chief of the Division of Registrations and 
Renewals of Pennsylvania. This change fol- 
lowed the resignation of Dr. Clarence C. Klein 
to accept the position of secretary of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board of Review. 


Dr. SAMUEL SHELLABARGER, of Princeton, 
N. J., has been elected head master of the Colum- 
bus School for Girls, Ohio, and will assume his 
new work next September. He succeeds Mrs. 
Grace Latimer Jones McClure. 

Dr. Hersert V. Neat, professor of zoology 
and dean of the Graduate School of Tufts Col- 
lege, will retire at the end of the academic year. 
He joined the faculty in 1913. 
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Dr. Francis R. SHARPE, professor of mathe- 
maties at Cornell University, having reached the 
retirement age of sixty-eight years, has been 
elected professor emeritus. He has been on the 
staff since 1905. 


Dr. BLANCHE B. Boyer, professor of classical 
languages at Mount Holyoke College, has re- 
signed in order to accept the position of assistant 
professor of Latin at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Helena M. Gamer, professor of German, will 
become instructor in the department of Ger- 
manie languages and literature at the University 
of Chicago. 


Rosert BincHamM Downs, librarian of the 
University of North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed director of the libraries of New York 
University. He succeeds Paul North Rice, 
who will return to his former position as chief 
of the reference department of the New York 
Publie Library, where he was a member of the 
staff from 1920 to 1927. The changes become 
effective on July 1. 


Dr. JAMES I. Wyer, for thirty years director 
of the New York State Library, Albany, has 
announced that he plans to retire in the near 
future. During the war he was chairman of the 
American Library Association’s World War 
Service Committee, which raised more than $5,- 
000,000 to maintain libraries for the Army and 
Navy in the United States and Europe. 


. 


Dr. EUGENE WILSON, librarian at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian at Iowa State College. He 
sueceeds Dr. Ralph Dunbar, who held the posi- 
tion for fourteen years before becoming chief 
of the library section of the Office of Education, 
Washington. 


Dr. Luoyp P. Rice, professor of economies at 
Dartmouth College, who since last February has 
served as chief economic analyst in preparation 
for trade negotiations with the Philippines, has 
accepted an appointment as financial adviser 
to the Philippine Government, to become effec- 
tive at the end of the present academic year. 


Dr. Epwin A. Les, director of the National 
Occupational Conference of New York City, will 
be on the staff of the Harvard Summer School 
this year and will give courses in vocational gui- 
danee and vocational edueation. At the conelu- 
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sion of the session he will resume his position as 
professor of edueation at the University of 
California. 


Dr. Louis K. Koonvz, associate professor of 
history at the University of California, at Los 
Angeles, has returned after spending six months 
as the first visiting professor of colonial history 
at the College of William and Mary, Virginia. 
He will resume his position as editor of the 
Pacific Historical Review. 


Sirk JoHN ANDERSON, the National Govern- 
ment candidate, has been elected Member of 
Parliament for the Scottish Universities. The 
seat became vacant on the death of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 


Dr. OxiveR C. CARMICHAEL, recently elected 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
and Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will debate the question 
“What is an Education?” at the University of 
Chieago on April 15. 


MemBers of the Teachers Union and other 
organizations have started a campaign to gain 
clemency for Sidney Babsky, formerly a teacher 
in the school system of New York City, who was 
recently made prisoner by the rebel forces of 


Spain. Information from the Teachers Union 
states that among members who signed the 
eablegrams were: Dr. Franz Boas, head of the 
department of anthropology, and. Dr. Harold 
Urey, professor of chemistry, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of 
education at Teachers College. Telegrams have 
been sent to Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
urging him to take action in the matter. 


Dr. Isaac DouGuTon, head of the department 
of education at the State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa., has sueceeded Dr. Paul Monroe, 
professor emeritus of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as editor of the 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung. 


AmonG honorary degrees conferred on March 
14 on Founders Day at Boston University was 
the doctorate of laws on Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, president-elect of Tufts College. 


Mrs. Sara DELANO ROOSEVELT will receive the 
Albert Einstein medal for humanitarianism at 
a meeting to be held in New York on April 3. 
James W. Gerard, formerly United States Am- 
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bassador to Germany, said that the award was 
for Mrs. Roosevelt’s work in fostering good will 
among American people. 


Dr. Georce F. Zoox, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, spoke before the 
Educational Journal Club at the Johns Hopkins 
University on March 25. 


AT memorial services held for Dr. Lilian 
Welsh, professor emeritus of physiology at 
Goucher College, Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, a 
member of the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, was the principal speaker. Other 
speakers included Dr. Margaret Shove Morriss, 
dean of Pembroke College in Brown University, 
and from Goucher College, Dr. Gertrude Carman 
Bussey, professor of philosophy; Dr. Jessie L. 
King, professor of physiology; Eline von Bor- 
ries, associate professor of physical education, 
and Eleanor Diggs Corner, alumna member of 
the board of trustees. 


Dr. D. W. Herine, professor emeritus of 
physics at New York University and curator of 
the James Arthur collection of timepieces, died 
on March 24 at the age of eighty-eight years. 
Dr. Hering had been connected with New York 
University since 1885 and had previously held 
professorships at Western Maryland College and 
the University of Pittsburgh. From 1902 to 
1915 Dr. Hering was dean of the Graduate 
Faculty. 


Dr. CHARLES Hou_MEs Petter, dean emeritus 
and historian of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, died on March 23 at the age of 
eighty-five years. 


Dr. C. E. MELENEY, associate superintendent 
of schools for New York City for twenty-eight 
years prior to his retirement in 1924, died on 
March 26 at the age of eighty-four years. 


Dr. STANLEY Harry HoumeEs, who had been 
superintendent of the New Britain, Conn., 
schools from 1905 until his retirement last 
August, died on March 27 at the age of seventy- 
one years. 


Dr. Louis WILLIAM STERN, formerly director 
of the Psychological Institute at Hamburg and 
since 1934 professor of psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity, died on March 27 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. Dr. Stern was known for his work 
on child psychology and educational tests. 
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THE regional conference held by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges for the colleges and 
universities of the Northwest met at the College 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., on March 16. 
The program included a consideration of “Fed- 
eral Government and Higher Education,” by 
John L. Seaton, president of Albion College and 
president of the Association of American Col- 
leges. “The College and the Fine Arts” was 
diseussed by Erie T. Clarke, director of the 
concert project of the association; Professor 
Melvin O. Kohler, of the College of Puget 
Sound, and Professor Walter F. Isaacs, director 
of the School of Art of the University of Wash- 
ington. “Teacher Education” was the subject 
of an address by Guy E. Snavely, executive di- 
rector of the association. Harvie Branscomb, 
director of the Library Project of the associa- 
tion; Luey M. Lewis, librarian of the Oregon 
State College and director of Libraries for 
Higher Institutions of Oregon, and Mable Zoe 
Wilson, librarian of the Western Washington 
College of Education, led the conference in a 
consideration of the subject, “The College Li- 
brary.” At the dinner meeting, Dean C. Valen- 
tine Boyer, of the University of Oregon, and 
President Dexter M. Keezer, of Reed College, 
spoke on the topie, “The College and Public 
Life.” 


CAMPBELL CHURCH, of Eugene, Ore., has 
presented to the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Edueation his residence valued at fifty thousand 
dollars. It is to be designated as the “Adelaide 
Risley Chureh Memorial.” The property, in- 
cluding a large house, landseaped grounds and a 
swimming pool, under the terms of the gift is to 
be permanently maintained as the residence of 
the chancellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Edueation and president of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


“SociaL Epucation” will be the subject of 
the 1938 Stanford Education Conference to be 
held at Stanford University, California, from 
July 6 to 10. Among the leaders in American 
education who will take part in the program are: 
Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, emeritus pro- 
fessor of education, Columbia University; Lewis 
Mumford, author and lecturer; Dr. William Og- 
burn, professor of sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
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Stanford University. On July 5 and 6 there 
will be a Conference on Early Childhood Edu- 
cation to commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the kindergarten. 
Among the leaders will be: Winifred Bain, New 
College, Columbia University; Julia L. Hahn, 
supervising principal, Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick, and Lois Meek, pro- 
fessor of education, Columbia University. The 
conference will stress growth needs and social 
direction and is planned for parents, health 
workers, nursery, kindergarten and primary 
teachers, social service workers and school super- 
visors and administrators. 


EXTENSIVE surveys of plans for exhibits and 
demonstrations of all types of educational activi- 
ties in the United States at the New York 
World’s Fair 1939 are now being completed by 
a Fair Committee on Education. The committee 
includes Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 
of New York University, chairman; Dr. James 
R. Angell, educational counselor, National 
Broadcasting Company; Dr. Stephen Bayne, 
New York City Board of Education; Dr. Mar- 
ston Taylor Bogert, department of chemistry, 
Columbia University; Professor Lyman Bryson, 
Teachers College; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
New York City superintendent of schools; Dr. 
Harvey N. Davis, president, Stevens Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Ned Dearborn, dean of New 
York University; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, di- 
rector, Institute of International Education; Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Lawrence Frank, Josiah Macy, Jr., Foun- 
dation; the Very Rev. Father Robert I. Gannon, 
president of Fordham University; Dean Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve, Barnard College; Dr. Paul 
Klapper, president of Queens College; Dr. 
Mark May, Yale University; Dr. Howard W. 
Odum, director of research in social science, 
University of North Carolina; Dr. Carson Ryan, 
Carnegie Foundation, and Donald Slesinger, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Doveias F. MINER, manager of the Central 
Engineering Laboratories and Standards of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
George Westinghouse professor of engineering 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
will act as coordinator for the Westinghouse 
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cooperative engineering plan, under which a 
qualified group of engineering students will take 
the usual technical college courses, and during 
the same period will receive shop and engineer- 
Stu- 


dents may follow any of the engineering courses 


ing experience at the Westinghouse plant. 


given at the institute. The professorship is 
part of the plan announced last autumn when 
the Westinghouse Company gave $200,000 to the 
endowment fund of the institute. Ten scholar- 
ships are also provided annually for exceptional 
students who over a period of five years will re- 


ceive the sum of $3,000. 


REOPENING of library courses at the Univer- 
sity of Texas is planned for the 1938 summer 
session. Five courses will be available during 
the first summer term, June 7 to July 18, while 
two courses will be open the second term, July 
18 to August 29. Miss Lola Rivers Thompson, 
from Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio, will be at the head of the teaching staff. 
She will be assisted by Miss Dodie Hooe, of the 
Dallas public schools; Miss Mary Kirkpatrick, 
educational librarian at the university, and Dr. 
Carter Alexander, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


THE policy of treating public museums as 
active educational factors in New Zealand has 
been advanced by the appointment of an educa- 
tional officer at each of the two leading institu- 
tions—the Dominion Museum in the Capital 


and the War Memorial Museum at Auckland. 


The Christian Science Monitor states that the 





THE COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 


ONE of the most commonly offered courses in 
teacher preparation in liberal arts colleges is the 
course in the history of education. It is required 
or accepted quite generally by state departments 
of education for credit toward teaching certifi- 
cates. Since it is usually taken by undergradu- 
ates and as the first course in the professional 
field of education, it affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to introduce this field properly and create 
desirable first impressions upon the student. 

Many justifications can be enumerated to war- 
rant the offering or requirement of a course in 
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work of a Dominion Museum instructor consists 
largely in lecturing to school children and pre- 
paring exhibits for circulation in country schools, 
He will also lecture to teachers on visual educa- 
tion, and later hopes to extend his work to adult 
education. He considers that a general museum 
tour, in which the visitor gazes haphazardly at 
one object after another, has little practical 
value. The director of the Auckland Museum 
returned from a tour abroad impressed with the 
fact that museums everywhere are becoming 
more and more aware of their educational fune- 
tions. Frank Tose, chief of exhibits of the Mu- 
seum of the California Academy of Sciences, 
has recently returned from an eight months’ trip 
to Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Tose was 
sent by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to visit the principal museums of those countries 
and to extend advice and aid with the view of 
modernization of their natural history exhibits, 
especially of habitat groups. Aside from visits 
and personal conferences with museum directors 
and other officials, Mr. Tose conducted demon- 
stration classes in museum technique for eight 
weeks each in Sydney and Wellington, which 
were attended by preparators and others con- 
nected with the different museums. 


THE president of the National Pei Yang Uni- 
versity at Nanking has written to state that the 
university has been moved to Siking, Shensi 
Northwest China, and is to continue 
its work as usual. It is requested that mail 
and future publications, notices, letters and cata- 


Province, 


logues be sent to the new address. 


the history of education for prospective teachers. 
Most of these justifications hold for both teachers 
colleges and liberal arts colleges, but there are 
certain factors in the situation confronting the 
instruetor in a liberal arts institution and certain 
possibilities in the way of objectives of such a 
course that would seem to demand a modification 
of the treatment typically accorded the subject 
in most so-called liberal schools. 

In the first place, the course is ordinarily 
credited toward a liberal arts degree rather than 
a professional degree. Quite a proportion of the 
students enrolling in such a course have no in- 
tentions of entering teaching or school work upon 
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craduation. However, all of them will have op- 
portunities to vote upon school issues in local 
elections and some will serve upon school com- 
mittees. Furthermore, most of these students 
will be interested eventually in the schools which 
their children will attend. For the good of 
American education, this interest should have an 
informed, intelligent basis. 

Why should not the instructor view his class 
in the history of education as an opportunity 
to econduet a broad liberal course in keeping with 
the general aims of his college rather than center 
upon a narrower professional range of objec- 
tives, most of which can be adequately achieved 
in later advanced professional offerings? Viewed 
as a history course only, there is ample ground 
for considering the history of education to be at 
least as broad, significant and liberal as many 
specialized courses now offered on the under- 
graduate level in history departments in liberal 
arts schools. If these specialized courses in his- 
tory are considered worthy of inclusion in a lib- 
eral arts curriculum, why not regard the history 
of education in the same light? Surely, the part 
played by education in the trend of events in 
history merits such consideration. To under- 
stand adequately most of the great periods, in- 
stitutional developments and movements in his- 
tory from antiquity through the middle ages, the 
renaissance, the reformation, counter-reforma- 
tion and rise of nationalism, one must realize 
the dual role of education as both a cause and 
an effect. This educational factor is usually 
omitted or treated slightingly in general history 
courses, although it transcends in importance 
many of the elements to which so much empha- 
sis is accorded. 

To-day there is more need than ever for an 
appreciation on the part of the liberally educated 
man of the manner in which education is utilized 
by the great European dictators to further cer- 
tain ends and produce the sort of adult society 
best caleulated to function in harmony with such 
controls. The European dictator knows what he 
wants taught and how he wants it taught. This 
makes the task of the educator relatively simple. 
In a democracy, the people as a whole must ulti- 
mately determine school curricula and objectives. 
A fair share of those leaders who will mould 
publie opinion in these matters are in the liberal 
arts colleges now. To these students, an elective 
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course in the history of education could be of 
decided cultural and practical value. 

The significant relationship of the American 
publie schools, American institutions of higher 
learning and other educational agencies to our 
own form of democracy can not be fully realized 
by our college students unless attention is given 
to the historical backgrounds and present aims 
of these institutions in relation to the general 
development of our country. Education to-day 
in our country involves more than 30,000,000 
pupils, more than a million teachers and utilizes 
altogether the equivalent of the full-time work- 
day services of appreciably more than a quarter 
of our total population. When, together with 
the foregoing facts, we note the enormous annual 
expenditures in American education, it becomes 
apparent that education is by far our most im- 
portant public enterprise. Much of this educa- 
tive effort is poorly directed, and much ineffi- 
cieney results because Americans in general do 
not understand the functions of their schools 
or the purposes for which education is sup- 
ported. As has been frequently said, Americans 
have a blind faith in education and more edu- 
cation but have little appreciation of its sig- 
nificance or of proper bases for the determina- 
tion of suitable objectives for the guidance of 
educators. 

If the liberal arts possibilities are to be 
stressed in the history of education course and 
emphasis is to be placed upon the relationship 
of education to general historical and _ social 
movements, it follows that the instructor must be 
one with an adequate background in history and 
the social studies generally so that coordination 
with other social fields may be made. Such a 
course would also have many obviously direct 
relationships to the fields of government and 
sociology, as well, and properly treated could 
yield a course meriting inclusion formally in a 
major or concentration program for upper-class 
students in these subjects. 

From the professional view-point, a broad, 
liberal treatment of the history of education 
would in no wise hamper the attainment of pro- 
fessional objectives. The course would serve 
admirably for orientation and introductory pur- 
poses and avoid much of the seeming repetition 
now involved in certain later courses. 

The field of the history of education is too big, 
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too important, to be shunted off into a rather 
narrow professional course designed only for 
those students specifically preparing to teach 
and concerned with the development of tech- 
niques or study of educational institutions with- 
out respect to social development in general. 


GILBERT E. CASE 
3ROWN UNIVERSITY 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SAFE- 
GUARDING OF ENDOWMENT 
FUNDS 

At the early December meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of University and College Business Offi- 
cers of the Eastern States, I mentioned the fact 
that I had noticed a growing tendency on the 
part of college administrators to disregard, or 
at least not to hold so sacred as in the past, the 
obligations expressed or implied in the accept- 
ance of gifts and bequests for endowment, plant, 
annuity, loan and similar funds. I had particu- 
larly in mind the guarding of the principal of 
these funds. We should recall that most of these 
capital funds have been solicited from benefac- 
tors to whom we have presented many and com- 
pelling reasons for the necessity of their generos- 
ity. Among these reasons may be mentioned the 
responsibility one has when he or she accumulates 
wealth; love of Alma Mater and her contribution 
to the success and happiness during life of her 
sons and daughters; the great contribution of 
edueation to God and country and consequently 
its appeal to our religious fervor and our 
patriotism. The greatest appeal of all, however, 
is based on the assumption that a great univer- 
sity endures because its one of the things in life 
worth while. These great institutions have 
tranquilly survived through the centuries, while 
governments around them have fallen into decay. 
They have been the occasion of effecting some of 
the strongest and sweetest friendships of our 
lives. 

What has now suddenly happened? Have we, 
like little Virginia who questioned the existence 
of Santa Claus, become affected by the skepticism 
of a skeptical age? Have we too become inocu- 
lated with new political doctrines? Shall we 
destroy the very foundations of our endowed 
institutions and pass on our obligations to future 
generations? 

Let us stop to examine Mr. Trevor Arnett’s 
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famous definition of endowment: “It is a fund, 
the principal of which is invested and kept in- 
violate, and only the income used for the general 
support of the college. The fund thus estab- 
lished is sacred, and should not be encroached 
upon for any object whatsoever. Unless this 
fundamental fact is understood and respected the 
endowed college is built upon an insecure foun- 
dation.” There is nothing in law or equity 
which has since changed Mr. Arnett’s profound 
reasoning. I hope I was not unduly alarmed or 
rudely jolted out of my usual composure when 
a man high up in academic circles told me 
recently that he thought the action of certain 
college presidents in selling their endowment, 
in order to keep the doors of opportunity open 
for our young college men and women, was to 
be highly commended. My tongue was nearly 
tied in rebuttal, and I could only think of reply- 
ing that I did not think the end justified the 
means. Later on in December at a meeting of 
the presidents of the Southern Methodist Col- 
leges at Nashville, I was much encouraged when 
several distinguished members of that group ex- 
pressed great fear that such a course as I have 
indicated would not only lead to extreme finan- 
cial difficulties, but would take a much more 
serious turn. It will greatly discourage if not 
completely stop generous benefactions to our 
institutions, and the bad example of a ecompara- 
tively few will work to the detriment of many. 
There is a strong movement on foot to have the 
internal revenue laws amended in such a manner 
that those who may desire to make gifts or estab- 
lish endowments for educational purposes may 
be permitted such exemptions as will encourage 
them to carry out their noble ambitions. Unless 
private philanthropy toward these great institu- 
tions is sufficiently increased to compensate for 
the severe competition from public institutions, 
it will mean a curtailment of their programs or 
the closing of their doors altogether. This will 
eventually result in the public institutions earry- 
ing the entire load. The endorsers of this move- 
ment argue that it would be cheaper for the 
government to lose income tax and save these 
institutions than to establish more state institu- 
tions. It seems to me extremely important, 
therefore, that the trustees of endowment funds 
should prove to their benefactors that they are 
entirely capable of administering these funds. 
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It is easy in the light of what has happened 
since the depression to scoff at the seriousness of 
this situation. By the same token, it is easy to 
jeer at all expressions of great morals which men 
sometimes honor more in the breach than in the 
observance. Governments and individuals re- 
quire little effort in finding exeuses for spending 
more than they receive, and institutions can 
easily acquire the habit of liquidating their debts 
with capital funds. After all these gifts to edu- 
cation represent a great moral obligation as well 
as a legal one. This is an imperishable reality 
which ean not easily be explained away. It is 
impossible for me to believe, however, that any 
prevailing destructive forces can extinguish the 
zeal, honesty and integrity of our college admin- 
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istrators in carrying out the wishes of their bene- 
factors. I ean not believe that it is a lack of 
religion, because many of our religious colleges 
are the worst offenders. One little friendly law- 
suit—and it is bound to come—will send them 
all seurrying to amend their newly accepted poli- 
cies and to rebuild their financial structures. 
Unless we obey the familiar “Stop, Look and 
Listen” signal, incalculable harm will come to our 
institutions. Who will sound the tocsin for a 
rededication of our old ideals and translate them 
into terms of action calculated to shine with a 
new luster? 
J. Harvey Cain 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT SINO- 
JAPANESE WAR ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Instirutions of higher education in China in- 
clude three types of schools—the full-fledged 
universities, the independent colleges and the 
technical schools of junior college standing. In 
the decade before the present war there had been 
a steady growth. The number of institutions in- 
creased by about 50 per cent. and the enrolment 
by over 70 per cent. Just before the outbreak 
of hostilities there were 111 universities, colleges 
and technical schools, with a total enrolment of 
about 45,000 students. Seventy of these institu- 
tions were located in areas which are now either 
war-torn or occupied by the Japanese military. 
This is due to the fact that China’s institutions 
of higher learning were concentrated in the 
coastal cities, their distribution being the result 
of accidental growth rather than rational plan- 
ning. 

It is well known that Chinese university stu- 
dents have played an important and at times a 
dominant role in political and social movements, 
for example, the May 4th Student Movement, the 
Cultural Renaissance, the Nationalist Revolution 
and in recent years the mobilization of public 
opinion against Japanese aggression. The uni- 
versities and colleges have become the main- 
springs of the national spirit which was begin- 
ning to remake China into a modern nation. 


It is hard to believe that the destruction of 
Chinese cultural institutions by the Japanese 
military was necessitated by military operations. 
Up to November 1, 1937, no less than twenty- 
four institutions of higher learning—not to 
speak of numberless middle and elementary 
schools—from Tientsin to Canton and from 
Shanghai to the interior had been reported 
bombed or otherwise destroyed by the enemy. 
Some were partially damaged, others completely 
ruined, while still others were occupied by the 
Japanese military. The most notorious case was 
that of Nankai University in Tientsin, which was 
the first to suffer destruction and was bombed, 
shelled and burned to the ground. It has been 
reported by a British educator who attended 
the conference of the World Federation of Edu- 
eation Associations in Tokyo last August that 
when at an opening meeting speeches of inter- 
national good-will were made, a motion picture 
showing the bombing of Nankai University was 
thrown on the screen in the Imperial Theater 
of Tokyo just across the street. 

It is difficult to estimate the material loss sus- 
tained. Since hostilities broke out so suddenly 
and spread so rapidly, most of the institutions 
involved did not get a chance to remove valuable 
books and scientific equipment from the affected 
areas. In Greater Shanghai alone, no less than 
fourteen universities and colleges were damaged 
or destroyed, and the loss has been estimated at 
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$6,600,000. This figure would be greatly aug- 
mented, if institutions under Japanese occupa- 
tion were to be counted as total losses. No esti- 
mates for the entire country have yet been made. 
Aside from the destruction of buildings and 
property, the most obvious effect of the war on 
higher education is the serious reduction of 
opportunities of college education. Seventy 
universities, colleges and technical schools hap- 
pened to lie in the war zones. This affected 
over 30,000 students, representing about 70 per 
cent. of the entire collegiate enrolment in China. 
Among these, four private institutions with for- 
eign connections, namely, Yenching University, 
Fu Jen (Catholic) University and Peiping 
Union Medical College in Peiping, and the 
Chinese-French College in Tientsin, are still 
operating on their original sites with reduced 
enrolment. A few, including St. John’s Uni- 
versity, the University of Shanghai and the 
National Medical College of Shanghai, formerly 
in Greater Shanghai, have been removed within 
the International Settlement and the French 
Concession. Most of the other institutions 
affected by the war have been either closed down 
or moved into the interior. Not all the students 
can follow their respective universities. Reports 
indicate that these institutions retain from 25 
per cent. to 75 per cent. of their original student 
bodies. The Ministry of Education has issued 
regulations providing for refugee students from 
war zones to become “visiting students” in other 
institutions, designated for such purposes by the 
educational authorities or their original institu- 
tions. However, because of home connections or 
financial inability or transportational difficulties, 
a large number of college students are unable 
to continue their education. A relief fund has 
been raised in England to assist refugee college 
students and teachers in distress in China. Ling- 
nan University has just announced that needy 
refugee students will be granted half-tuition 
scholarships and opportunities of self-help. 
There has been a general westward move of 
China’s institutions of higher learning. By 
order of the Ministry of Education, National 
Tsinghua University, National Peking Univer- 
sity and Nankai University were grouped to 
form a Provisional University at first established 
at Changsha and now being removed to Kun- 
ming, capital of Yunnan. The National Normal 
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University, the National Peiping University, 
both of Peiping, as well as the Peiyang Engi- 
neering College of Tientsin, have been combined 
and removed to Sian, the capital of Shensi, as 
another Provisional University. National Cen- 
tral University, formerly of Nanking, is now in 
Chungking, China’s war-time national capital, 
while the University of Nanking, a private 
Christian institution, has gone to Chengtu, pro- 
vincial capital of Szechuan, operating in con- 
junction with West China Union University. 
Wanhsien, northeast of Chungking, becomes the 
home of the National Shantung University, for- 
merly in Tsingtao, and also the Provincial 
Anhwei University. The National Tung Chi 
University, a German-founded institution, whose 
campus in Shanghai was razed to the ground by 
Japanese bombs and shells, was first moved to 
Kinhua in Chekiang and again to Kanchow in 
southern Kiangsi, where it is operating now. 
Kwei-Yang, capital of far-flung Kweichow, gets 
its quota, too, for the Fu Tan and the Great 
China Universities, two private institutions of 
Shanghai, have jointly set up a new home there. 
The National Chekiang University, of Hang- 
chow as well as the newly founded Chung Cheng 
Medical College of Nanchang, an institution 
named in honor of Generalisimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, are now in Chi-an in southern Kiangsi. 
The University of Amoy, a private establishment 
recently reorganized into a national institution, 
has been removed to Changting on the Fukien- 
Kiangsi border. 

While a few of these institutions have moved 
as a measure of precaution, the great majority 
have done so only because they were actually 
driven away by military operations. While some 
regard their new quarters as more or less pro- 
visional, others have announced their intention 
to stay at their new sites permanently even after 
the termination of hostilities, notably Fu Tan 
and Great China Universities at Kweiyang. 
This combination and re-allocation of universi- 
ties and colleges is a blessing in disguise, for it 
gives an opportunity to eliminate duplications of 
work among institutions, weed out the weaker 
ones as well as the weaker members of the facul- 
ties and bring higher educational facilities to 
educationally long-neglected regions. It prom- 
ises to speed up the educational development of 
these culturally backward parts of the country 
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by at least twenty years. In spite of the neces- 
sity for expending huge sums of money for mili- 
tary purposes, the Central Government has kept 
up its payments to all nationally established 
universities and colleges with only a 30 per cent. 
reduction. With so many institutions closed or 
on the move, it should be pointed out that there 
are still a few situated on the Fukien and 
Kwangtung coast and in Central China, which 
though threatened have not budged from their 
positions and are endeavoring to conduct their 
work in a normal way. It is said that the cen- 
tral educational authorities oppose the moving 
of educational institutions unless it is absolutely 
indicated by military operations, for premature 
moving tends to weaken the morale. 

Before the war there were severe criticisms 
from professional educators and public leaders 
alike of the sort of life led by college students. 
The better-grade universities used to enjoy beau- 
titul eampuses, buildings in modernistie style or 
else in royal palatial architecture, equipped with 
modern conveniences. Student life was marked 
by ease and comfort, personal pleasures and 
romance. It was contended that graduates com- 
ing from such institutions were morally and 
socially ill-equipped to enter Chinese society 
and do the “dirty work” of national reconstruc- 
tion. As a result, most college graduates pre- 
ferred employment in the coastal cities where 
they could more or less continue to enjoy the 
sort of life artificially maintained in their col- 
lege days by their parents, and few were willing 
to go into the small towns or rural areas in the 
interior, where leadership in reconstructive work 
was sorely needed. Whether these criticisms 
were fully justified or not, the war has com- 
pletely changed the complexion of college life in 
China, at least in those institutions that have 
In most eases students and teachers 
find their new quarters in shabby and crowded 
buildings, with only minimum library and scien- 
tifie equipment to work with. For example, the 
Provisional University at Changsha, comprising 
National Tsinghua University, National Peking 
University and Nankai University, was crowded 
into five buildings belonging to the Hunan Bible 
Institute, a missionary school which ceased to 
function some years ago. Many students did not 
get dormitory accommodations and lived in 
boarding houses for 40 cents (12 cents U. S. 
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currency) a day, including food. Since Chang- 
sha is rapidly becoming a military base, it has 
been decided to move the Provisional University 
further inland to Kunming in Yunnan Province. 
The transportation of over 1,000 students and 
several hundred staff members is not an easy 
problem to solve. Some of them will be coming 
in February by train to Canton and Hongkong, 
go thence by boat to Haiphong, and again by 
train to Yunnan. The expense involved in this 
route is estimated to be about $35 ($10 U. S. 
currency) per student and each student is sub- 
sidized by the university to the extent of $20 ($6 
U.S.). The overland route by motor buses from 
Changsha to Kunming would cost about $65 ($20 
U. 8.) per student, apart from the difficulty of 
getting enough buses to transport the large 
numbers of persons. A group of students and 
teachers are going to walk from Changsha to 
Kunming, a distance of about 870 miles, expect- 
ing to reach their destination in about two 
months. There are serious hazards involved in 
a trip like this, but it will be a valuable experi- 
ence for them. The physical hardships and the 
return to simpler habits of living as well as a 
sobering atmosphere are regarded as a good 
training for the young men and women in col- 
lege. Even in institutions which have not moved, 
it is a valuable discipline of the mind and spirit 
for the students and the staff, to concentrate on 
their work in the face of bombings and bombard- 
ments, rumors and uncertainties. There will be 
undoubtedly more iron and steel in the character 
of this generation of college students. 

Not only is student life in the institutions of 
higher learning changed, but the curriculum is 
also adapted to the needs and interests arising 
from the emergency situation. While the Min- 
istry of Education has so far not specified any 
curriculum changes, it has permitted individual 
institutions to reduce regular course work by 
four to six hours a week in the student’s study 
load and to add to their offerings such courses 
as war chemistry, wartime education, literature 
and propaganda, wartime economics, special 
types of training, and so on. There is a distinet 
emphasis on the realistic study of Chinese condi- 
tions and problems, which is a healthy corrective 
to the earlier lack of relatedness of much of the 
content of college teaching to Chinese society. 

China believes that the war can be won only if 
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the masses of people are mobilized to support 
military operations. The universities and col- 
leges now more than any other time must not 
become monasteries but extend their influence 
far into the basic structure of society and offer 
their resources to the country. Medical students 
from different parts of the country have been 
called to do medical relief work at the front. A 
group of students from the Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
Medical College of Lingnan University have just 
returned from several months’ service. It has 
been reported that a number of university stu- 
dents in the Peiping-Tientsin area have organ- 
ized themselves into guerilla units under the 
leadership Shiufeng of 
Tientsin and of a courageous woman (née Liu 
Tsing-yang), who is the wife of a well-known 
professor of philosophy. These student mobile 
units are reported to be actively harassing the 
Japanese army in the vicinity of Peiping. 

In many places college and middle school stu- 
dents have been ordered by the government or 
have themselves volunteered to do propaganda 
and training work among the masses, especially 
the farmers. For example, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Kwangtung has ordered that in lieu 
of the winter vacation all students in the arts 
colleges and all senior middle school students 
must do one month of rural work in their home 
villages, carrying out or assisting in such proj- 
ects as organization and training of people’s 
self-defence units, organization of anti-Japanese 
aggression societies, promotion of enlistment 
for the army, eradication of traitors, movement 
for the increase of food production, anti-air raid 
and medical relief education, boycott of Japa- 
nese goods, collection of funds for relief and 
Lingnan 
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students and faculty in the arts college are 
organized into a brigade of seven teams, which 
will cover all the villages on Honan Island, Can- 
ton. They are spending full time during the first 
two weeks of the current semester working jin 
the villages, to be continued by follow-up work 
on every Saturday throughout this semester, 
The work is participated in and supervised by 
members of the faculty, and reports and survey 
studies have to be handed in by the students, 
They enroll for this as a regular course, for 
which three credits are given. The fact that 
credits are granted for the work and that par- 
ticularly students in the arts and social sciences 
are required to do the work indicates the uni- 
versity’s recognition of the educational character 
of the work and of its peculiar relationship to 
the teaching of social subjects, for to live and 
to work in Chinese rural society is to acquire a 
realistic understanding of China as an experien- 
tial background for the study of the arts and 
the social sciences. 

In the conduct of modern warfare, the mobili- 
zation of intellectual and cultural resources is 
just as important as the replenishment of am- 
munition or the re-enforcement of the army. 
The demands upon the universities are already 
great, but will become terrific when post-war 
reconstruction work has to be undertaken. The 
problem of developing higher education to cope 
with the needs of the hour as well as of the next 
decade or two deserves the earnest attention of 
professional educators and public leaders who 
are interested in the building of a new China 
upon the ruins of the war. 

Y. K. Cuu, 
Dean 
LINGNAN UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, CHINA 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
HOSPITALS 
THE report of the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals published in this issue of 
The Journal again reveals the vast hospital 
facilities available in the United States for the 
care of the sick and injured. Their magnitude is 
revealed in the impressive totals of 6,128 regis- 


tered hospitals treating on an average 944,436 
patients daily and more than ten million patients 
a year exclusive of those aided in the outpatient 
clinies. 

To the medical profession the term “welfare 
of patients” has a meaning that goes far beyond 
the immediate care of the sick. It encompasses 
the aims of preventive medicine and public 
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health, the problems of social and mental hy- 
ciene, health education, clinical and laboratory 
research, innovations in therapy and, above all, 
the preservation and continuity of medical prac- 
tice through the edueation of young physicians. 

Hospital practice and medical education go 
hand in hand. Each depends on the other and 
the two derive mutual benefits from intimate 
association. This relationship has long been 
recognized, for as early as 1904 the fifth year 
of medieine, or the hospital internship, became 
incorporated in the standards of the council. In 
1914 the first list of hospitals approved for in- 
tern training was published and in 1927 a pro- 
vision was made for the separate classification 
of residences in specialties. Oyiginally there 
were 508 general hospitals on the approved list 
offering 2,667 internships, and ninety-five spe- 
cial hospitals aeeepting 428. Subsequent devel- 
opments have extended the teaching service to 
732 internship hospitals and 465 in the residency 
classification. These can accommodate 7,223 in- 
terns and 3,328 resident physicians. 

The approval of hospitals for internships and 
residencies is a recognition of educational 
achievement and a means to acquaint prospec- 
tive interns and residents with the available op- 
portunities for advanced training. Regular 
visits of inspection are made to all approved hos- 
pitals by members of the council’s staff to insure 
that the published lists of the association repre- 
sent educational services complying fully with 
the requirements of the council. 

As a result of the certifying activities of the 
specialty boards established in twelve divisions 
of medicine and surgery, there is a beginning 
realinement of graduate medical education with 
a clearer definition of its component parts. The 
internship continues as an essential preparation 
for general practice but already the emphasis is 
shifting from highly technical procedures to 
fundamental training in diagnosis and therapy. 
There is inereased instruction in general medi- 
cine, obstetries, pediatrics, minor surgery, the 
care of wounds and the treatment of accidents 
and emergencies and less effort to teach major 
surgical technic. Interns are primarily con- 
cerned with the diagnostie aspect of the surgical 
service, preoperative and post-operative care, 
surgical pathology and the study of end results. 
Technical training in major surgery is falling 
more and more within the province of resident 
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physicians preparing themselves for a surgical 
career. 

The residencies which represent postgraduate 
training in the preparation for special practice 
are rapidly inereasing their scope to include the 
instruetion in basie sciences required by the spe- 
cialty boards. They are characterized too by a 
greater assumption of responsibility on the part 
of the residents and better opportunities for 
technical training. In university hospitals and 
others having affiliation with medical schools the 
residencies often assume the plan of fellowships 
which involve research and studies leading to 
advanced degrees. 

Certain aspects of the intern service are con- 
stantly changing and necessitate corresponding 
revisions in the essentials on which approval is 
based. Similarly, recent developments in the 
specialties make new demands for fuller infor- 
mation concerning residencies. With the coop- 
eration of the certifying boards it is hoped that 
specific standards can be developed for the edu- 
cational service of the individual specialties. 

Currently the salary question looms large in 
the minds of interns in certain sections of the 
country. In general, however, there is every 
indication that the selection of an internship is 
still on the basis of educational returns and not 
in anticipation of financial remuneration. The 
fact that the vast majority of interns—84.4 per 
cent.—receive no salary or less than $25 a month 
is further proof of the educational significance 
of the internship. The practice of offering an 
allowance for incidental expenses is not objee- 
tionable. On the other hand the educational 
ideal of the internship, which should be para- 
mount, will be difficult to preserve if salaries are 
inereased to such an extent that hospitals begin 
to believe that they have fully discharged their 
obligations to interns on a eash basis.—Th Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. 


USING THE MUSEUM 


THE American Museum of Natural History is 
firmly fixed as one of the great public institu- 
tions of this city. Its steady growth for many 
years under the direction of Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, and latterly under Mr. F. Trubee Davi- 
son has been in the direction of the highest and 
widest possible public service. One of the prin- 
cipal problems of such an institution is how to 
interpret itself to the people. Now a new ser- 
vice, or rather an expansion of the old service, 
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has been announced under which the museum’s 
department of education will make available to 
clubs and other organized groups the various 
illustrated lectures, loan collections, specially 
guided tours and other activities. More than 
eighty clubs represented in the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, have expressed an 
interest in this scheme of expansion. 

As every parent and educator knows, it is a 
rare child indeed who is not interested in natural 
history. For boys and girls the museum always 
has been a place of wonders. And this is 
searcely less true of adults. And yet few per- 
sons, relatively, realize the enormous wealth of 
material which the museum contains. It is not 
easy to interpret the significance of all that is 
going on there, particularly behind the scenes. 
A chance wanderer through the vast halls will 
see much that is fascinating, but much will be 
lost upon him unless there is some way for him 
to obtain background information. Moreover, it 
is impossible for every one to visit the museum. 
The new service, as Mr. Davison said, is an 
attempt on the part of the institution to meet the 
public half way. 

The new scheme will be supervised by Dr. 
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Charles Russell, curator of the museum’s depart- 
ment of education, who has suggested a list of 
lectures which should be both informative and 
entertaining. They include discussions of what 
goes on behind the scenes, of the natural wonders 
of the area around New York City, of dinosaurs 
and their rise and fall, of the long story of 
evolution, and so on. The museum is a place of 
infinite fascination. There is the top floor, for 
example, to which the public is not admitted. 
There are the laboratories, the experimental 
rooms, the people who chop skeletons out of 
stone, the salamanders kept on ice, people who 
make flowers and raise worms, and perform an 
endless variety of other tasks. Indeed, it is said 
that it would require many weeks for one person 
to explore thoroughly all the activities of the 
museum which are not open to the public. 

The museum is a friendly and marvelous place, 
ready to tell what to do about fleas in rugs, what 
sort of toad was found in a suburban backyard, 
and the curious communal ethies of the simians. 
Dr. Russell’s undertaking doubtless will further 
the extension and humanizing of a vast amount 
of knowledge which is eternally appealing.—The 
New York Herald Tribune. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


REINTERPRETING FOUNDATIONS 
School and Commonwealth. Addresses and Es- 

says. By Henry C. Morrison, ix + 238 pp. 

University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 
Implications of Social-Economic Goals for Edu- 
A Report of the Committee on Social 
The National 
126 pp. 


cation. 
Economic Goals of America. 
Edueation Association, Washington. 
25 cents. 

Community Background of Education. By 
Lioyp A. Cook. xi+397 pp. MeGraw-Hill. 
$3.00. 

Education in Pacific Countries. Edited by FEtrx 
M. KEESING. vii+ 226 pp. Kelly and Walsh, 
Shanghai. $1.50. 

The Role of Library in Adult Education. Edited 
by Louis R. Wiuson. xi+321 pp. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Character and Personality of Children from 
Broken Homes. By NEHEMIAH WALLENSTEIN. 
vi+86 pp. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 


Aut the above six books reflect in common cer- 
tain assumptions which are peculiarly character- 
istie of contemporary America. 

First is an intense conviction that the latest 
two decades have witnessed unparalleled “social 
change.” The second is a no less urgent econvic- 
tion that mankind—or at any rate democracy 
for mankind—can be saved only by much more 
and better education. The third is that some- 
how such salvation must be universalized and 
democratized if it is really to endure. Somewhat 
dismal, even if unconscious, echoes of H. G. 
Wells’s “race between education and universal 
catastrophe” seem to run through all six books. 

A second prevailing characteristic seems to 
grow out of the fact that nearly all prominently 
articulate educators have been first of all pro- 
moters or “sellers” of “education” to a lethargic 
and somewhat skeptical public. This accounts 
for general tendencies of the writers to express 
themselves usually in generalized, idealistic, emo- 
tion-evoking terms. One is tempted to recom- 
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mend to all publicists in education to-day a 
course in Stuart Chase’s “Tyranny of Words.” 

A third very general characteristic seems to 
consist in a besetting failure to recognize the 
indispensableness of specialization of functions 
in nearly all departments of contemporary life. 
Is that vague abstraction “the teacher” to be the 
only modern Atlas, doomed to carry the weight 
of unspecialized, but erucially important, service 
on her shoulders? 


ProressoR Morrison, a hard-headed Yankee, 
bred amidst the granite hills of northern New 
England, has assembled in the “School and Com- 
monwealth” some twenty-three of the papers 
prepared for his occasional addresses and essays 
over the last third of a century. 

Taken together, they exhibit an educational 
philosophy considerably at variance with that 
(or those) which seem to have dominated large 
proportions of our reformist and idealistic think- 
ing edueators over recent years. 

If most of the latter at all deserve the label of 
romanties, then surely Dr. Morrison deserves that 
of “realist.” “In one particular sense,” he says 
in his introduetion, “the agencies of public in- 
struction have been positively contributing to 
social disruption. Ever since the Civil War the 
schools, higher and lower, have been increasingly 
contributing to self-will and the consistent pur- 
suit of easy pathways to private gain through 
the relaxation of both volitional and intellectual 
discipline.” 

Professor Morrison, speaking largely from the 
background of his experiences as state superin- 
tendent in New Hampshire, reiterates his doubts 
about the efficiency of our present extremely 
democratic system of public school administra- 
tion. “But we do not use common sense when 
we Americans commit the education of our chil- 
dren to 150,000 different boards of education.” 

To him, too, the strietly political, rather than 
either the personal or even non-political social, 
values of edueation constitute the primary justi- 
fication of the publie support of schools. “There 
is searcely a dollar of tax money spent on schools 
anyWhere in the United States which could law- 
fully be taken from the citizen if the schools 
were designed primarily to benefit the pupil as 
an individual.” 

So through all the essays there blows a cool, 
dry wind of hard common sense—old-fashioned, 
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perhaps, but possibly also harking back to the 
really durable values of collective living. 


Tue National Education Association Bulletin 
is another of the numerous studies produced in 
recent years by the energetic staff of that organi- 
zation. 

This report seems to have been several years 
in the making. Its preparation was assigned 
to a committee of distinguished men—Fred J. 
Kelly, John Dewey, W. E. Givens, Leon C. 
Marshall, Robert C. Moore and E. A. Ross. 

The task given to the committee was indeed of 
stupendous magnitude. The N.E.A. resolution, 
noting “that the wide-spread economic disturb- 
ance .. . is evidence of serious social-economic 
disturbance,” directs the committee “to propose 
to the Association desirable Social-Economic 
Goals of America, and... to indicate the 
materials and methods which the schools of the 
nation should use to attain these goals.” 

In pursuance of that mandate “the Commit- 
tee has attempted to set forth (such goals) in 
terms of the things we regard as most desirable 
for the individual American.” 

These goals are classified and examined (by 
committees of specialists) under the heads of: 
Hereditary Strength; Physical Security; Par- 
ticipation in Evolving Culture; Active Flexible 
Personalities; Economie Security; Suitable Oc- 
cupation; Mental Security; Equality of Oppor- 
tunity; Freedom; and Fair Play. 

Under these or similar heads will some day, 
doubtless, be evolved comprehensive educational 
sociologies—a task which obviously the com- 
mission and its ten committees could only out- 
line. 

This inexpensive pamphlet might well be read 
by all persons interested in examining, criticiz- 
ing or reconstructing present schemes of Ameri- 
can education. 


Proressor CooK’s book is subtitled “A Text 
Book in Educational Sociology.” He designs 
it to be used with junior students in teacher- 
training institutions. 

Though resting on no clearly organized socio- 
logical foundations the book is rich in the raw 
materials of sociology. It seeks to interpret for 
prospective teachers “the field of school and com- 
munity relations. Case studies and personal- 
experience documents . . . are generously used” 
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—with, the present writer suspects, considerable 
preoccupations towards the distressing and 
pathological. 

“The Community” is usually taken to mean 
“the local community,” though the chapters de- 
voted to child-labor, child transients, race rela- 
tions and religion also view these agencies in 
their national community aspects. 

Each of the twenty-one chapters is followed 
by detailed bibliographies, questions and “prob- 
lems and projects.” 

Srxty-six well-known educators and _ social 
scientists held a six weeks “seminar-conference” 
at Honolulu during the summer of 1936. 

Their primary purpose was to consider espe- 
cially the highly varied problems of educational 
and social adjustment presented by that one hun- 
dred and thirty million people who in Pacific 
islands and along Pacific shores have been sub- 
jugated by the empire building nations. 

The anthropologist, Professor Keesing, has 
given us a highly lucid survey of the discussions 
of the conference, which, though largely closed 
to the public and press, were nevertheless unoffi- 
cial, 

Several of the groups of problems discussed 
at length lie considerably outside the familiar 
tracks of educational conferences: What of In- 
digenous Cultures?; Race Factors; Literacy in 
Strange Tongues; Disintegrating Cultures; and 
Effects of Mixed Marriages. 

Of the conference participants fifteen were 
professional anthropologists. While their con- 
tributions are not specifically identified in Dr. 
Keesing’s interpretive survey, it is clear that 
their accumulated researches provided back- 
grounds or foundations for nearly all the prob- 
lems considered—a fact which causes the tradi- 
tions and current innovations of professional 
educators, including missionaries, to seem some- 
what superficial and opportunistic. But to the 
more profound evolutions of education the con- 
ference certainly contributed much of permanent 
worth, not only to the disadvantaged peoples 


upon whom attention was focused, but, indi- 
rectly, to problems of mass education the world 


over. 


Tue Great Depression (perhaps it will be so 
known to future historians?) created endless 
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opportunities for adult education. But it did 
more: in many able minds, it created strong 
convictions that only through systematized and 
well-supported programs of adult education 
could societies, political, economic and cultural, 
so complex as ours have become, save themselves 
from similar catastrophies in the future. 

The papers in the volume edited by Dr. Wil- 
son were presented at the Library Institute held 
in Chicago during August, 1937. But of the 
nineteen here reproduced (with bibliography 
and index) only four seem to have been given 
by professional librarians. The others repre- 
sent a wide range of experts in other fields of 
adult education—colleges, relief work, parents 
and teachers organizations, agricultural depart- 
ments, press, films and others. 

What may well be called the field of library 
education is rapidly assuming proportions where 
its staffing requires a new profession—of which 
evidence is found in the rapid evolution of voea- 
tional schools for that function. 

The excellent papers assembled in the present 
volume indicate the wide diversity no less than 
the vagueness of objectives held by thinkers on 
behalf of adult education. They also set so many 
large and especially new tasks for libraries and 
librarians that the latter may well be dismayed. 


Dr. WALLENSTEIN’S doctor’s dissertation on 
children from broken homes seems to be the most 
exhaustive of the many studies which have been 
made in this field in recent years. 

The findings of the study present few if any 
perhaps, that the several 
kinds of inferiority shown by children from 
broken homes seem not to be so outstanding and 
tragic as many of us had previously believed. 

The common experiences of all must lead us 
to anticipate that such children will fall some- 
what below children from normal homes as re- 
speets most approved character and personality 
traits—even though in a fraction of eases the 
loss of a parent actually spurs “them on to 
greater effort and achievement.” 

On the basic issue as to whether both the 
brokenness of the home and the children’s pre- 

railing inferiorities derive considerably from 
anterior sources of heredity or ill-prepared mar- 
riage, Dr. Wallenstein’s study acknowledges that 
it sheds no light. 


surprises—except, 
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WAYS AND MEANS 
Social Study in the Elementary School. By 


Joun Scuwarz. Prentice-Hall. xix +215 
pp. $2.25. 
Our Country and Our People. By Haro.p 


Rvec. xiv+590 pp. Ginn and Company. 
$1.88. 

The Girl Reserve Movement of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. By CATHER- 
ine S. VANCE. ix+184 pp. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Education’s Own Stations. By S. E. Frost, JR. 
xiv+481 pp. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00. 

Are there any areas of traditional schools 
subjects which will not presently be embraced as 
“social studies’? The esthetic arts, amateur 
practical arts and “English” are now coming 
under the expanding canopy of social studies. 
Quite possibly the mathematical and natural 
science studies will to-morrow follow suit. 


ProressoR SCHWARZ, appreciating the diffi- 
culties of teachers in service who are being daily 
confronted by the new demands, writes for them 
a simple guide-book. 

Note the “singular” title “Social Study.” 

Professor Schwarz bases his educational phi- 
losophy in this field largely on the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission on Social 
Studies. But his attitude towards those findings 
is essentially cautious and conservative. “The 
public schools hardly furnish a justifiable place 
for experimentation.” 

Mechanically, this inexpensive book should 
prove well suited to the needs of mature teachers 
in their private and reading cirele study. It is 
compact, clearly printed, well-indexed and con- 
veniently arranged. 


“Our Country and Our People” is still an- 
other text-book for junior high schools in the 
brightly compiled and splendidly printed series 
produced by Harold Rugg and Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

The inclusive theme of the Rugg Social Series 
is “Man and His Changing Society.” The pres- 
ent book is subtitled “An Introduction to Ameri- 
can Civilization.” Its six “units”—each embrac- 
ing from one to seven chapters—are, after the 
introduction, titled: America, A Nation of Im- 
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migrants; The Continent’s Resources; The Great 
Industrial Region; Geography and Work in the 
Other Regions; The Nation’s Work and The 
American Standard of Living; Government, The 
American Way; and a “Summing up” chapter, 
Our Country and Our People. 

The book is admirably supplied with maps, 
but, commendably, depends somewhat less on the 
sumptuous photogravure illustrations which we 
have come to expect in recent text-books, espe- 
cially in geography. 

As a pupil’s book of purely cultural learnings 
this, like its companion volumes, seems to the 
present writer an admirable performance. But 
as a means or foundation for the larger politi- 
cally cooperative behaviors (which most of the 
devotees of the social studies seem so ardently 
to desire) its functions are less obvious. But, 
it ean be said in reply, we all have long known 
at least some of the objectives of purely cultural 
edueations, whereas as yet only politically oli- 
garehie societies are confident of the aims and 
means of functioning of their civic educations. 


In radio broadeasting the educator, tradi- 
tionally regarded as impractical and idealistic, 
has had placed in his hands a powerful weapon 
for the distribution of intelligence, says Dr. 
Levering Tyson in his introduction to Dr. 
Frost’s “Edueation’s Own Stations.” 

Dr. Frost’s book is subtitled “The History of 
Broadeast Licenses Issued to Educational Insti- 
tutions.” These licenses numbered 202 for the 
period 1921-36. Of these 164 have been lost by 
expiration, revocation or transfer “so that on 
January 1, 1937, only 38 were held by educa- 
tional institutions.” 

Dr. Tyson seems to regard this showing as 
seriously discreditable to several of the agencies 
involved—the government’s commission, the 
broadcasting industry, the educators and, last 
but not least, the American people themselves. 

Perhaps he has become needlessly pessimistic 
because of the difficulties inevitably to be encoun- 
tered in efforts to promote comprehensive pro- 
grams of adult education. It is certain that 
many licenses were issued to institutions utterly 
unequipped to provide the hoped-for service. 
Dr. Frost’s study could be made much more 
useful through the addition of an analytical table 
showing the characteristics of the institutions 
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which have achieved marked success in providing 
strictly educational broadcasting. Certainly a 
number of the nation’s agricultural colleges are 
to be included among these. 


Dr. VANCE has given us a very full description 
of the evolution of one of the ambitious volun- 
tary educational movements which have at least 
for periods flourished in twentieth century 
America. Here is the story of a widely pro- 
moted, devotedly supported campaign in which 
more than usual attention has been given to the 
discovery of guiding pedagogical principles. 
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The Girl Reserve Movement, stemming largely 
from Y. W. C. A. organizations, has been de. 
signed to serve the needs of “teen age” girls— 
chiefly those with high-school or early wage. 
earning connections. In 1934 it was reaching 
over three hundred thousand such girls and 
had produced a wealth of “Manuals and Hand- 
books.” 

Dr. Vanee’s book, a doctor’s dissertation 
constitutes a scholarly survey to which is 
appended a complete bibliography. 

Davip SNEDDEN 

Pato ALTO, CALIF. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SECTION ON EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

INVITATIONS to read papers at the annual 
meeting of Section Q were sent to all members 
and fellows of the association who were members 
of the section on education. Titles of abstracts 
were received from 124, of which it was possible 
to find a place for 48 on the program. The 
meetings of the section were held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 28 and 29, at the Colum- 
bia Club. It was necessary to hold double ses- 
sions in the morning and afternoon in order to 
accommodate the papers accepted for the pro- 
gram. 

The first session on Tuesday morning, which 
was devoted to “Problems of Teacher Training,” 
was under the chairmanship of L. A. Pittenger, 
president of Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind. Blanche J. Richardson, of the Deming 
School, Terre Haute, Ind., presented the results 
of a survey of social experiences and skills of 
experienced teachers enrolled in the 1936 sum- 
mer session of Indiana and Ball State Teachers 
Colleges. As a result of this survey it was con- 
cluded that these colleges might acquaint pros- 
pective teachers with the community experiences 
and restrictions they will meet and develop more 
highly the personal and social skills they will 
need. President Charles C. Sherrod, of the 
State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennessee, 
discussed practices in student teaching in six 
teachers colleges, one state women’s college and 
one school of education in a state university indi- 
cating what is being done in student teaching in 


some of the better teacher training institutions, 
Methods used in one hundred state teachers col- 
leges in diagnosing professional growth and 
student teaching were discussed by Noble Lee 
Garrison, of the Michigan State Teachers Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti. He believes that a composite 
program made up of the best ways and means 
of evaluating growth in student teaching now 
being used in institutions throughout the country 
offers genuine possibilities for wide-spread and 
marked improvement in the conduct of student 
teaching. Clement T. Malan, of Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute, Ind., described 
a survey of the social, cultural, political and 
economic status of the school population of the 
Laboratory School carried out by a class in 
political science. This survey shows the possi- 
bilities of training prospective teachers in mak- 
ing studies of problems in the communities in 
which they will teach with the help of the chil- 
dren of the grades and high school. Dr. Clem 
Thompson, of the University of Chicago, dis- 
cussed in-service training. Following these pre- 
pared papers there was informal discussion of 
various points raised. 

The second section on Tuesday morning was 
devoted to papers on reading disability, with Dr. 
William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, 
as chairman. B. R. Buckingham, of Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass., read a well-prepared 
and stimulating paper in which he described two 
schools of thought in remedial reading. ne 
school has to do with the development of skills, 
the other is more concerned with motivation. 
The implications of these two fields of thought 
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were discussed, and the conclusion was reached 
that there is, at present, a failure to integrate 
practices in school reading due to these two 
divergent philosophies. Peter L. Spencer, of 
the University of Illinois, discussed the relation 
between the word stimuli and the experiences for 
which a word stands. He pointed out that many 
times children do not understand words in read- 
ing because they have not had the experiences in 
actual living. Dr. Spencer described a method 
for the teaching of reading which grows out of 
and is based on actual experiences instead of de- 
pending solely on the printed material for read- 
ing. Paul A. Witty, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, emphasized the desirability for selecting 
reading materials which were on the level of the 
child’s ability. This is particularly needed with 
the eases of reading disability which are likely to 
be older children. In such eases it is difficult to 
find reading materials of the appropriate level of 
difficulty which also appeal to the child’s mature 
interests. Thorleif G. Hegge, of the Wayne 
County Training School, discussed a comprehen- 
sive program of remedial work for those with 
reading disability. Dr. Hegge’s plan ealls for 
planned elassroom instruction in the techniques 
of reading. Dr. Hegge was critical of those who 
are content to leave the correction of reading 
disabilities to motivation and interest. Louise 
Farwell Davis, of the National College of Edu- 
eation at Evanston, Ill., diseussed various types 
of inadequate functioning of the eyes and meth- 
ods for testing the status of these skills. This 
was followed by a discussion of methods of cor- 
recting poor eye skills. She recommended what 
amounts to definite courses in eye gymnastics in 
some cases using kinesthetic approaches to word 
analysis. Helen M. Robinson, of the Orthogenic 
School of the University of Chicago, discussed 
methods used in the Orthogenie School in hand- 
ling severe cases of reading disability. Each 
child must be handled individually following a 
complete diagnosis of the child mentally, physi- 
cally and emotionally. With these extreme cases 
one of the greatest problems is to get the child 
interested in new reading material. It was 
found that using the child’s own stories as read- 
ing material helped in some eases. 

On Tuesday afternoon the one program was 
devoted to longer papers on problems in educa- 
tional administration. Two papers were read 
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reporting results of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. The first of these 
papers, read by George E. Carrothers, of the 
University of Michigan, chairman of the general 
committee, dealt with the methods and pro- 
cedures of the Cooperative Study. This was 
followed by a paper by Carl G. F. Franzen, of 
Indiana University, chairman of the Indiana 
State Committee, reporting some of the results 
on the survey. These results, collected for indi- 
vidual schools, have been compiled and the re- 
sults for each school have been sent to the school 
with data showing where the school stood with 
regard to other schools in the study. W. C. 
Reavis, of the University of Chicago, read a 
paper on the relation of school principals to the 
central administrative officer in large cities point- 
ing out similarities and peculiarities in admin- 
strative relationships which he noted as a result 
of an intensive study of the situation in a few 
selected cities. 

On Tuesday evening the joint dinner of the 
Section on Psychology (I) and the Section on 
Edueation (Q) was held in the Columbia Club. 
Leonard Carmichael, of the University of 
Rochester, secretary of Section I, presided. 
Following the dinner the vice-presidential ad- 
dresses of the retiring vice-presidents of Sec- 
tions I and Q were read. The first paper, by 
Albert T. Poffenberger, of the Department of 
Psychology of Columbia University, dealt with 
“Some Unsolved Problems in Human Behavior.” 
Dr. Poffenberger’s paper was concerned particu- 
larly with the relation between output of energy 
and the amount and complexity of stimulation. 
Previous work indicates that output is related 
to increase in stimulation. The question which 
has been raised is the extent to which this addi- 
tional output of energy is a strain on the energy 
reservoir of the organism. Recent data which 
Dr. Poffenberger presented indicate that after 
a period of adjustment the organism is able to 
work in the new environment with apparently 
no permanent lowering of the energy level. 
Edward S. Evenden, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, read a paper on the factors 
affecting the salaries of college and university 
teachers. He presented the results of a survey 
of the salary situation in colleges, universities, 
and teachers colleges of the country. Dr. Even- 
den discussed the results of this survey and pro- 
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posed standards for employment and stimulation 
of more productive output on the part of uni- 
versity teachers by the manipulation of the 


various factors as affects employment and 
salaries. 

In the first session on Wednesday morning 
devoted to a general program of papers on mis- 
cellaneous topics under the chairmanship of Otis 
W. Caldwell, general secretary of the associa- 
tion, of Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., the 
first paper by Clara M. Brown, of the University 
of Minnesota, presented an experimental justi- 
fication for more flexible prerequisite require- 
ments at the college level. She found, for in- 
stance, that students who meet the prerequisite 
requirements through simplified non-laboratory 
science courses apparently succeed as well in 
consequent courses in foods and nutrition as do 
those who take the traditional Jaboratory courses. 
Herbert Zim, of the Ethical Culture School in 
New York City, presented the results of a survey 
of science interests with special reference to sex 
differences and the permanence of interest. He 
found that boys were about five times as active 
in their participation in voluntary science activ- 
ity as girls and presented evidence to indicate 
that these interests are stable and tend to be 
relatively permanent. Virgil S. Mallory, of the 
State Teachers College in Montclair, N. J., pre- 
sented the results of a study in the teaching of 
ninth grade algebra to slow pupils. He found 
that with items in arithmetic computation or that 
call for a memorized result, a single step in rea- 
soning, or not too long sustained attention, there 
is the least handicap to those with lower intelli- 
gence. Those with lower intelligence are handi- 
capped most by items that demand several steps 
in reasoning, that call for abstraction, or ex- 
tended manipulation. Ralph E. Pickett, Assis- 
tant Dean of the School of Education of New 
York University, discussed the methods of cur- 
riculum reorganization in the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. This reorganiza- 
tion was carried out through faculty committees 
whose proposals were then criticized by faculty, 
the student-body, and the State Department of 
Edueation. This report indicated the method 
by which curriculum revision on the higher levels 
ean be carried out through committee coopera- 
tion. Dr. John J. DeBoer, of Chicago Normal 
College, described an experiment using measures 
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of psychogalvanic reflex, respiration, pulse, and 
blood pressure in studying how children reac 
emotionally to radio programs. He found that 
there were wide individual differences among 
children in the general emotional response to 
radio drama and to specific situations in radio 
programs. One of the most significant papers 
in the program of Section Q was read by Newton 
Edwards, of the University of Chicago, present- 
ing results of a study of population changes in 
relation to education. Dr. Edwards gave a 
graphic description of the differentials in birth 
rate between rural and urban communities with 
the consequent differentials in the burden of 
child care and education in different sections of 
the country. He pointed out that where fertility 
is too low for family replacement, where the 
educational load is light, where the plane of 
living is high, where the cultural, intellectual 
status of parents is far above the national aver- 
age, we support education liberally; whereas in 
communities where fertility is great, where the 
educational load is heavy, where economic re- 
sources are relatively meager, where the plane 
of living is low and where the home and the 
community have least to contribute to cultural 
and intellectual growth, we support education 
niggardly. It is in these areas of high fertility, 
heavy educational load, low economic capacity, 
and restricted educational opportunity that we 
recruit the population reserves of the nation and 
this creates a problem of major importance to 
the country. B. O. Smith, of the College of 
Edueation of the University of Illinois read a 
paper applying the principles of establishing 
equal units in measurement to the problem ot 
educational measurement, pointing out that the 
question as to how to obtain significant units in 
educational measurement is really equivalent to 
the problem of how to satisfy the axiom of addi- 
tion. 

In the second section devoted to papers on the 
“Measurement of Intangibles in Education,” 
with Ralph W. Tyler, vice-president of Section 
Q, as chairman, Fred P. Frutchey, of Ohio State 
University, discussed the cooperative progral 
for developing tests of the ability to use the 
scientific method in college chemistry, pointing 
out that Ohio State University has been using 
cooperative tests for eight years. He asserted 
that the cooperative plan helps in formulation, 
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clarification, and evaluation of the objectives of 
teaching. Paul Witty, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in discussing the problem of diagnosing the 
problem of reading ability emphasized the need 
for studying the entire personal life history and 
health of poor readers instead of limiting the 
testing to the functioning of the sensory appa- 
ratus and the perceptual functions used in read- 
ing. By giving attention to the total personality 
adjustments of a child general improvement in 
reading ability of poor readers was noted. Dale 
B. Harris, of Minnesota Training School at Red 
Wing, Minn., described the use of anecdotal 
behavior journal in the rehabilitation program 
for delinquent boys. These records emphasizing 
the good as well as the poor behavior of pupils 
were found to help the faculty of the training 
school to direct their attention to a better under- 
standing of these delinquent boys. Louis M. 
Heil, research associate in evaluation, in the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association, diseussed evaluation of aspects of 
thinking in seience. He asserted that unless the 
student possesses such abilities as ability to judge 
the correctness of proof and ability to draw con- 
clusions from data, there is something wrong 
with the teaching methods employed. Part of 
the work of the eemmittee on evaluation of the 
Kight-Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association has been direeted toward construct- 
ing tests to measure the thinking aspects of 
science. E. F. VanBuskirk, of Stephens College, 
described the use of a questionnaire for evaluat- 
ing a course in college hygiene. He pointed out 
that such an inquiry form helped the teacher to 
improve the course in the future and also 
brought out valuable information on the trends 
of thought of the students in the course. Fred- 
erick S. Breed, of the University of Chicago, in 
a paper on fundamental assumptions in educa- 
tional measurement, deplored the current trend 
toward qualitative evaluation of educational out- 
comes. This, he believed, led to shallow thinking 
and confusion. He asserted that the real prog- 
ress in evaluation of educational outeomes was 
to be found in the standardized testing proce- 
dures which have been developed over the past 
few decades. 

On Wednesday noon a joint luncheon was 
held by the Section on Edueation (Q) and the 
Botanical Society of America. Following the 
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luncheon a report of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Botany in Colleges and Universi- 
ties was presented by Clark W. Horton, of Ohio 
State University. The report was general, stated 
the purposes of the study and its scope, but did 
not go into detail as to results. The discussion 
of the report was brief. 

On Wednesday afternoon one session was de- 
voted to “Guidance and Personnel,” and in the 
absence of Harry J. Baker, psychologist in the 
Detroit Publie Schools, the meeting was presided 
over by the secretary. That social and economic 
factors are of more value than intellectual ones 
for predicting college attendance and that one 
can predict college attendance almost as well on 
entrance to high school as at the end were asser- 
tions made in a study reported by J. Curtis 
Newlin, of the Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Eleanor Olmstead Miller, of Illinois 
College, Jacksonville, Ill., suggested the use of 
the composite score or profile of various traits 
as more likely to furnish a scientific basis for 
guidance than the use of any one test which 
is liable to serious error. Profile indicates ten- 
dencies to vary in different ways from the aver- 
age, and points out the probable assets and 
liabilities of each student. S. S. Cromer, of 
Purdue University, and H. E. Sweeney, princi- 
pal of Centennial Grade School, Lafayette, Ind., 
described a cumulative record form consisting of 
one hundred and sixty-seven items which were 
considered the best by several criteria from 
twenty-nine different sets of guidance record 
forms which are being used in different cities 
throughout the United States. Harlan C. Koch, 
of the University of Michigan, described a study 
in analyzing and evaluating features of guidance 
programs. After an intermission a paper was 
read by H. Meltzer, director of the Psychological 
Service Center, St. Louis, Mo., in which he dis- 
cussed the differences in personality manifesta- 
tions as indicated in detailed life history case 
studies as compared with results of standardized 
psychoneurotie inventories such as the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. Dr. Meltzer was 
inclined to believe that the results of the ques- 
tionnaire were somewhat unreliable for clinical 
use. Martin L. Reymert, director of the Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research, Moose- 
heart, Ill, presented the results of records 
concerning the first menstruation of girls at 
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Mooseheart. That pupils with unusually high 
accomplishment quotients have mental hygiene 
problems and are in need of specific individual 
study was asserted by Katherine Murdoch, of 
New York City, in a paper on over-study as a 
compensation mechanism as shown by standard- 
ized tests. Case studies were presented showing 
how an unexpectedly high educational attain- 
ment is the index of a compensation for a feeling 
of guilt or inferiority in some other field. A. S. 
Edwards, of the University of Georgia, reported 
a comprehensive study in which cases of aca- 
demic failure were compared with cases of 
elimination from the university. 

The second section on Wednesday afternoon 
was a joint session with the Section on Psychol- 
ogy (1) with H. H. Remmers, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, as chairman. E. DeAlton Partridge, of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, presented a paper on “Social Adjustments 
Associated with Individual Differences in the 
Process of Maturation among Adolescent Boys” 
in which he presented data culled from the let- 
ters written by adolescent boys to the editor of a 
column devoted to advice to boys in a boys’ 
magazine. A “Report on Pupil Attitudes” by 
William Clark Trow, of the University of Michi- 
gan, reported differences in attitudes and inter- 
ests as related to different social and economic 
backgrounds. A. L. Edwards and H. B. English, 
of Ohio State University, in a paper on “A 
Comparison of Verbatim and Substance Learn- 
ing at the Elementary School Level” showed that 
substance learning was greater in amount and 
more lasting than verbatim learning. David 
Kopel and Paul A. Witty, both of Northwestern 
University, presented papers rather closely re- 
lated and based upon data from large sampling 
of children. Dr. Kopel’s paper was entitled 
“Maturation Levels in the Emotional Develop- 
ment of Elementary School Children,” while Dr. 
Witty’s paper dealt with “Maturation Levels in 
the Interests and Activities of Elementary School 
Children.” The psychological, social and edu- 
cational implications of the data were discussed. 
George S. Snoddy, of Indiana University, in a 
paper on “A Learning Situation as a Measure 
of Stability,” presented evidence of a striking 
relationship between stability of learning as mea- 
sured by a star tracing technique and emotional 
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stability in general. Undergraduate college stu. 
dents, graduate students and patients in a psy- 
chopathie hospital were the groups which valj- 
dated this relationship. Beth L. Wellman, of 
the University of Iowa, presented a paper on 
“Our Changing Concept of Intelligence” which 
brought together some of her earlier work and 
presented new data to show that differences jn 
environments influence in a predictable fashion 
significant changes in intelligence quotients as 
measured by individual tests. This paper elicited 
a highly interesting and prolonged discussion 
which lasted for over an hour, and the meeting 
did not break up until after six o’clock. Dr, 
Wellman reported the cases of five children 
whose I.Q. had moved up as much as fifty points, 
due, according to the investigator, to the stimulus 
which they received from attendance at the Nur- 
sery School of the Child Welfare Research 
Station at the University of Iowa. Dr. Wellman 
argued to the effect that this change in I.Q. could 
not have been due to the family situation or the 
environment outside of school but presented 
arguments which she believed convincing to the 
effect that the change was due to the influence 
of the school. Dr. Wellman believes that intel- 


ligence tests still have value in education pro- 


vided the environment does not change but that 
if the child moves into a radically different 
environment a marked change in I.Q. can be 


expected. 
PercivaL M. Symonps 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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